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Have you 
given 
your 
dollar 


WHEN YOU GIVE A DOLLAR to help 
elect labor’s friends, you are not break- 
ing any of the traditions of the trade un- 
ion movement. The plain fact is that 
you are doing one of the things for which 
our unions have been formed. 

Labor’s enemies have been trying to 
weaken our unions in Congress and the 
Legislatures—and they have had consid- 
erable success in the past decade. When 
you hear someone say that labor has no 
business in politics, what he really means 
is that you should leave the field entirely 


a contribution tt COPE 


1s the finest investment you can make 


to the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the special-interest lobbies so 
they can have everything their own way 
—at your expense. 

Political education is a legitimate trade 
union concern. It is your concern as a 
citizen. So give your dollar to COPE— 
and do it now. This is the way—plus 
registering and voting—to do your part 
to elect men who will serve all the people 
and not be the special agents of Big Busi- 
ness in Congress and the Legislatures. 

Don’t delay. Give your dollar today. 
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Freedom 


Our system of free competition and free 
bargaining is infinitely superior not only 
to communism but also to the Old World 
system of capitalism with its emphasis on 
controlled production and industrial auto- 
cracy. 

We are convinced beyond any doubt that 
ours is the best form of government and 
best system of enterprise yet conceived. 
Ever since the inception of our country, 
our free democratic system, with all its 
faults and weaknesses, has provided more 
individual freedom, more institutional free- 
dom, more dignity and self-respect for 
the common man and a higher standard 
of life for our plain people than has any 
other type or form of government. 

The important fact is not that we pro- 
duce and absorb more goods and services 
than any other nation at any other time 
in the history of the world, but that we 
accomplish these things in a manner which 
makes it possible for us to preserve and 
further the essential dignity and freedom 
of the individual. 

It is this latter result of our system which 
is the most important. And it is the one 
which we are so often inclined to forget, 
both in our own daily lives and in our 
attempts to convince other peoples of the 
superiority of our form of economic life. 

It is not impossible that some form of 
political and economic tyranny may devise 
a system of production and distribution 
which is as efficient as our own. But that 
will not alter the fact that a slave is a 
slave, however well fed he may be. 

The blunt fact is that when we reckon 
the value of our society solely in terms of 
material accomplishments, we are tacitly 
accepting the basic premise of Commu- 
nism, for that philosophy casts aside all 
spiritual and moral values and sets up 
materialism as the sole criterion of judg- 
ment, 

This is indeed a hollow concept, and it 
must eventually fall of its own emptiness. 
If man is a mere creature of senses and 
appetites, then he is of no more instrinsic 
importance than a soulless animal, his feel- 
ing for his fellow man is hollow sentiment, 
and the only law for which he is fit is the 
law of the jungle. A. J. Hayes. 
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American labor was saluted by President Eis 
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enhower in his dedicatory address. 


President Meany cited the principles and the philosophy of free trade unionism 


Labor's Home Is Dedicated 


President Eisenhower Speaks at Impressive Ceremonies 


Two PRESIDENTS—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower of the United 
States and President George Meany of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions—joined in formally dedicating 
the new AFL-CIO headquaters build- 
ing in the nation’s capital on June 4. 
President Eisenhower, President 
Meany and AFL-CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler spoke at 
the brief and impressive ceremonies 
in the presence of a throng of 2,500 
guests and spectators. 
Standing on a specially erected 
platform and with the handsome new 
home of American labor as a back- 
drop, the Chief Executive said: 
“Since I last visited you, at the 
cornerstone laving of this building, 
the most significant thing has been the 
merger of the AFL-CIO. 


great new strength thus available to 


There is 


the labor organization as a whole and 
its leaders. Vast opportunities open 
up before them, accompanied by a 
vast increase in responsibility.” 

that 


Thomas Carlyle had said “labor is 


President Eisenhower noted 
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life.” 


sons for the great essayist’s state- 


After summarizing the rea- 


ment, the President declared: 

“T think we could add to that on 
our own account this morning, ‘La- 
bor is the United States.’ The men 
and women who with their minds, 
their hearts and their labors share 
that 
country, they are America.” 


the wealth is created in this 

President Eisenhower, in his ad- 
dress, said that he wished to “pay 
special tribute” to the late Matthew 
Woll as one who had always worked 
hard for labor’s ideals. 

President Meany declared that the 
significance of the occasion could 
“best be measured by considering 
for a moment those to whom this 
building is dedicated and the ends 
toward which it is dedicated.” 

“First of all,” the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent said, “it is dedicated to the 
founders of our movement, to those 
pioneers of long ago whose courage 
and sacrifices helped to establish and 
build the free trade union movement. 
It is they to whom all Americans are 
indebted for helping to develop the 


high standard of living which is the 
nation’s greatest wealth and resource 
today. This headquarters building 
of the AFL-CIO is likewise dedicated 
15,000,000 


American working men and women 


to its real owners—the 


who are now united under the banner 
of the 


Finally, it must be dedicated to the 


merged labor movement. 
generations to come—to those who 
will carry on the banner of free trade 


. . ” 
unionism when we are gone. 


Secretary Schnitzler presided 
at the impressive ceremonies 
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A crowd jammed into Sixteenth Street listened attentively to the speakers as 
TV and newsreel cameras recorded the proceedings for the rest of the nation 


Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler, to “It is, I believe, a tribute to the 
whom went the honor of opening the common sense of the leaders of labor 
program, recalled that construction gathered here on this platform that 
of the building was authorized in the merger of the AFL and the CIO 
September of 1953. Then he said: was accomplished more rapidly than 


the construction of this building. 

“We are proud of this magnificent 
structure, but to us it will never be 
a mere thing of stone and steel. 


Rather it is a symbol—a symbol of 


AFL-CIO leaders took President Eisenhower on a tour of inspection. In the photo at left, snapped in the 
lobby of the new building after the ceremonies, are—in the usual order—Vice-President Maurice Hutcheson, 
Vice-President Harry C. Bates, President Meany, Secretary Schnitzler, President Eisenhower, Vice-President 
Walter Reuther, Vice-President Jacob Potofsky and Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. In the picture at 
right, Mr. Meany explains to President Eisenhower the fine artistry of the 


mammoth mosaic mural in lobby 
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the gains the trade unions have made 
in our free democracy; a symbol, too, 
of our hopes and aspirations for the 
future.” 

The invocation was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. C. Leslie Glenn, former 
pastor of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
next door. The benediction was 
pronounced by Msgr. George G. Hig- 


President Eisenhower’s 


PRESIDENT MEANY, my fellow 
Americans: 

1 am delighted that I have been 
invited by President Meany to pay 
this neighborly call from my place 
across the Square. Now, we have 
been neighbors for quite a while— 
but, as you know, the lease I have on 
1600 is temporary. I have indicated 
my willingness to renew the lease for 
four years, and therefore my satisfac- 
tion. And one of the things I like 
so much are my neighbors. 

Regardless of my tenure in that 
House across the square, I express 
this hope: That I shall always be as 
welcome over here as the men on this 
platform will be over in my office to 
discuss anything of mutual interest 
to us both. 

I was delighted to hear President 
Meany say that this building is dedi- 
cated, among other things, to those 
great labor leaders of the past who 
have done so much to advance the 
living standards of all Americans. | 
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After the Chief Executive closed 


gins, director of the Social Action 
Department, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

When the formal dedication pro- 
gram had been completed, President 
Eisenhower was conducted into the 
building. Hée admired the vast 
mural which dominates the 
The President was taken to 


mosaic 
lobby. 


would like to pay my tribute to them. 
[ know their spirit lives on in the 
hearts, souls and purposes of those 
who now lead the labor movement. 
I would like to pay special tribute to 
one who has recently passed away, 


his speech, he and George Meany shook hands as the crowd applauded 


the conference room on the first floor 
and to the executive offices of Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Schnitzler on the top 
floor. Before going to the eighth 
floor, Mr. Eisenhower stopped in the 
lobby to examine the bronze bas 
relief, “The Triumph of Labor.” pre- 
sented to the AFL in 1916 by the 
British Trades Union Congress. 


Speech 


Mr. Matthew Wol!, who was my dear 
personal friend, and who worked so 


hard for the 
expressed by 
this morning. 

Since I last visited you, at the cor- 


ideals you have heard 
the two speakers here 


Music was provided by a band under the direction of Leon Brusiloft 
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nerstone laying of this building, the 
most significant thing has been the 
merger of the AFL-CIO. There is 
great new strength thus available to 
the labor organization as a whole and 
its leaders. Vast opportunities open 
up before them, accompanied by a 
yast increase in responsibility. 

The greatest of these responsibil- 
ities is, of course, that there be sus- 
tained in this country and through 
this leadership free democratic insti- 
tutions in labor that are in keeping 
with our own national ideals and in- 
stitutions. Labor organizations and 
government alike must serve the in- 
dividual, and not seek to dominate 
him. People are what count. Each 
individual in this audience, your fel- 
lows throughout the entire population 
of America, is under our concepts 
more important than any other single 
item in our whole galaxy of national 
assets. Dedicated to the service of 
people—that is what both labor and 


government must always be. 


The great essayist, Carlyle, pointed 
out that “labor is life.” Labor brings 
order out of chaos, leads to true 
knowledge. Labor creates patience 
and courage. Labor makes men 
great. That is why he said “labor is 
life.” 

I think we could add to that on 
our own account this morning, “La- 
bor is the United States.” The men 
and women who with their minds, 
their hearts and their labors share 
the wealth that is created in this 
country, they are America. 

I am, of course, happy to be here 
at the dedication of this great build- 
ing, as I was here at the cornerstone 
laying. 

But our deepest thoughts and our 
deepest purposes this morning do not 
deal with stone and mortar. 

They do not deal even alone with 
the glorious record of the labor move- 
ment in the past, with its accomplish- 
ments. 

They deal with our hopes, our 





The text of Secretary-Treasurer 
William F. Schnitzler’s remarks 
will be found on the next page. 











prayers, our determination for the 
future. 

I think all of us would like to say 
this morning: When this building 
has completed its usefulness to the 
labor unions, when it has disappeared 
to make way for a new building, and 
the one after that has disappeared to 
make room for still another, that peo- 
ple—a people truly prosperous, se- 
cure, at peace and, above all, free— 
will be permitted, will have the privi- 
lege of gathering at these ceremonies 
of cornerstone laying and of dedica- 
tion, and that they here may salute 
a free trade unionism which has con- 
tinued to make equal opportunity 
available to all, to all people, free, un- 
der a free nation, the United States 
of America. 


President Meany’s Address 


ITIS AREAL HONOR to welcome 
the President of the United States 
and this distinguished assemblage to 
take part in the dedication of the new 
home of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

We of the AFL-CIO are proud of 
this handsome structure. It is, we 
feel, an outstanding example of mod- 
ern American architecture as well as 
of the skill and ingenuity of the con- 
struction industry. But in a broader 
sense there is much more to this 
building than steel and stone. Sym- 
bolically, it is founded upon the great 
traditions of American democracy 
and constructed from the enduring 
philosophy of free trade unionism. 
lt represents a monument to past 
achievement and an instrumentality 
for future progress. 

The true significance of this occa- 
sion can best be measured by con- 
sidering for a moment those to whom 
this building is dedicated and the 
ends toward which it is dedicated. 

First of all, it is dedicated to the 
founders of our movement, to those 
pioneers of long ago whose courage 
and sacrifices helped to establish and 
build the free trade union movement. 
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It is they to whom all Americans are 
indebted for helping to develop the 
high standard of living which is the 
nation’s greatest wealth and resource 
today. 

This headquarters building of the 
AFL-CIO is likewise dedicated to its 
real owners—the 15,000,000 Amer- 
ican working men and women who 
are now united under the banner of 
the merged labor movement. 

Finally, it must be dedicated to 
the generations to come—to those 
who will carry on the banner of free 
trade unionism when we are gone. 

Principles are imperishable. To 
what principles, then, is this building 
dedicated? First, to the perpetua- 
tion of those priceless ideals that are 
embodied in the Constitution of our 
nation and the precious freedoms 
spelled out in the Bill of Rights. 
Secondly, to the preservation of 
peace. Finally, to the development 
of opportunity and human progress 
which can come only with freedom 
and peace. These are the essential 
elements of the philosophy of the 
free trade union movement which we 
have sought to cement into every 
brick and stone of this building. 

In this beautiful capital city of 


ours there are enduring monuments 
to the memory of Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln. I hope and trust 
that the trade union movement will 
always be inspired by the great ideals 
and principles espoused by these men 
to carry on for a better and ever bet- 
ter America. 





Visitors kept George Meany 
busy autographing programs 
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After the ceremonies, visitors toured the building. Of interest to all was Lumen Martin Winter’s 
colorful mosaic mural, done in a technique which had its origin in the art of the Byzantine Empire 


Remarks of Secretary Schnitzler 


MR. PRESIDENT, Mr. Secretary, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
tlemen: 

This is a big day in the lives of 
all of us in the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. We are sincerely 
pleased that you have taken the time 
out of your busy lives to be with us 
on this oceasion. 

We are gathered here today to 
dedicate this national headquarters 
of the AFL-CIO. It is the realization 
of a dream we have long held. 

It was in September, 1953, at the 
seventy-second convention of the 
AFL, that the construction of this 
headquarters was authorized. Then 
we visualized it as a headquarters of 
the AFL. We hoped it would some 


day be the headquarters of the com- 
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bined labor movement. It is, I be- 
lieve, a tribute to the common sense 
of the leaders of labor gathered here 
on this platform that the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO was accom- 
plished more rapidly than the con- 
struction of this building. 

We are proud of this magnificent 
structure, but to us it will never be 
a mere thing of stone and _ steel. 
Rather it is a symbol—a symbol of 
the gains the trade unions have made 
in our free democracy; a symbol, too, 
of our hopes and aspirations for the 
future. They are the hopes and the 
aspirations of millions of workers 
who are seeking human dignity—a 
bit more of God’s sunshine—in their 
daily lives. As we dedicate this struc- 
ture we are, in a real sense, rededicat- 
ing ourselves to a continuing deter- 


mination to achieve these goals. With 
the help of God and firm in our be- 
lief in freedom and democracy, we 
shall not fail. 


President Meany and Secretary 
Schnitzler leave together for 
buffet lunch at a nearby hotel 
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Problems were studied and decisions made as the Executive Council met in a three-day session in AFL-CIO’s new building 


Executive Council Orders 
Member Drive in Textiles 


In A BRISK THREE-DAY MEETING, the Execu- 
tive Council of the AFL-CIO last month ordered an all- 
out campaign to organize 700,000 textile workers who 
at present are unorganized. In the big organizing drive, 
multi-plant companies are likely to be the major initial 
targets. 

The Executive Council decided to go ahead with the 
campaign in textiles even though agreement on how to 
proceed had not been reached by the Textile Workers 
Union of America and the United Textile Workers. 
William F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer, told 
anews conference the Council felt that it could not wait 
any longer for an agreement between the two unions. 


Secretary - Treasurer Schnitzler (left) 
and Vice-President George M. Harrison 
chatted about labor legislation during a 
short recess of the Washington meeting 
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“We have to get going,” Mr. Schnitzler declared. 

The Council directed the AFL-CIO’s officers and 
Department of Organization to move rapidly ahead on 
plans for bringing effective unionism to the non-union 
textile workers throughout the nation. While about 
575,000 of the estimated 700,000 unorganized wage- 
earners in this industry are in the South, it was empha- 
sized that the organizing drive will be a nationwide 
operation. The Council’s textile organizing decision fol- 
lowed a report by Director of Organization John W. 
Livingston. 

In another important action the Executive Council 
gave full authority to the Committee on Ethical Prac- 


Organizing Director John W. Livingston (left) 
will be in charge of the big textile campaign. 
To the Ethical Practices Committee, headed by 
A. J. Hayes (right), broad authority was given 





In the picture above, from left to right, Vice-Presidents David Dubinsky, Harry C. Bates and Jacob Potofsky. 
In the photo at the right, in the usual order, Vice-Presidents Richard Walsh, Willard Townsend and Emil Rieve 


Vice-President O. A. 
(Jack) Knight studied 
the AFL-CIO magazine 


tices to investigate any evidence of 
corruption and racketeering in aflili- 
ated unions. The committee will be 
aided in its investigative work by 
headquarters staff members. 
Specifically named to work with 
the committee, which is headed 
by AFL-CIO Vice-President A. J. 
Hayes, were Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
director of the Department of Social 
Security; Stanley H. Ruttenberg, di- 
rector of the Department of Research; 
Boris Shishkin, executive director of 
the Committee on Civil Rights, and 


John McCardy, member of the staff 
of AFL-CIO General Counsel J. Al- 
bert Woll. 

The Executive Council cloaked the 
Committee on Ethical Practices with 
authority to conduct formal investiga- 
tions, to initiate preliminary inquiries 
and to draw up a set of principles and 
guides for adoption by the AFL-CIO 
to implement constitutional provisions 
against corruption. 

The now-abrogated agreement be- 
tween the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and the expelled Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
was dealt with briefly. The Council 
found that there was no issue pres- 
ently requiring its attention. The 
Teamsters had terminated the agree- 
ment with the Longshoremen after 
AFL-CIO President Meany con- 
demned such dealings. 

Congress was urged to take action 
before adjournment to broaden “sub- 
stantially” the coverage of the federal 
minimum wage of $1 an hour. The 
Council declared that the present nar- 
row coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 


Above, Vice-President James C. Petrillo (left) 
and Vice-President Maurice Hutcheson. At right, 


in the usual order, 
Albert J. Hayes, 


are seen Vice-President 
Vice-President Walter Reu- 


ther and Vice-President William C. Birthright 


ards Act is lacking in justification, 

“The workers denied minimum 
wage protection are among the lowest 
paid in our nation,” the AFL-CIO 
leaders pointed out. “Indeed, they 
are the employes who most urgently 
need a decent minimum wage. Many 
of the workers exempt from minimum 
wage protection are employed in large 
corporate organizations, such as the 
giant retail chains, which can well 
afford to pay their workers a decent 
wage.” 

A special assessment of fifteen cents 
a member, to be paid over a fifteen- 
month period, was authorized by the 
Executive Council. With a member- 
ship of 15,000,000, the AFL-CIO will 
raise $2,250,000 through the assess- 
ment. The additional income is 
needed to balance the budget, in view 
of post-merger operating expenses. 

The Council voted to hold its next 
meeting, beginning August 27, al 
Unity House, Forest Park, Pennsyl- 
vania. Unity House is a renowned 
workers’ vacation spot owned by the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 
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HE American labor movement has lost one of its 

greatest leaders. On June 1, in a hospital in New 
York, death came to Matthew Woll after a two-month 
illness. In his passing the free trade unionists of the 
United States and other countries have been deprived 
of one who had rendered magnificent service to or- 
ganized labor for more than half a century. He was 76 
when he died. 

Matthew Woll’s tireless and varied efforts, his powerful 
mind and his devotion to the cause of trade unionism 
helped mightily in making the American labor move- 
ment the vital force in our national life which it has 
become in this century. He was a vice-president of the 
old AFL for thirty-six years, and when the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations merged last December he was elected as a 
member of the AFL-CiO Executive Council and also was 
named to the smaller AFL-CIO Executive Committee. 

He was close to Samuel Gompers, serving under him as 
a vice-president of the American Federation of Labor. 
Gompers hoped that Matthew Woll would be his suc- 
cessor. However, this did not happen. William Green 
was chosen as president when Gompers died in 1924. 
Mr. Woll continued as a member of the Executive 
Council under President Green and, after the latter’s 
death in 1952, under President George Meany. 

Matthew Woll was born in Luxembourg on January 
25, 1880. He was the son of Michael and Janette 
Schwartz Woll. He was 11 years old when he came 


In 1919—-with Sam Gompers and other AFL leaders. 
In the front row, from left to right, Gompers, 

Frank Morrison and Woll. In back row, 

Frank Duffy, James Duncan and Joseph Valentine. 


MATTHEW WOLL 


to the United States with his parents. He attended school 
in Chicago. From 1901 to 1904 he was a student in the 
College of Law of Lake Forest University, and then he 
learned the photo-engraving trade. 


In February of 1956, in Florida, 
AFL-CIO Vice-President Woll chatted 
with President George Meany and 
Vice-President George Harrison. 





In 1924 he attended an 
Executive Council luncheon 
in honor of President-elect 
Calles of Mexico 

given at Atlantic City. 


In 1929 he went to the White House with other 
labor leaders to confer with President Hoover on the 
economic collapse. From the left, Frank Morrison, 
John Frey, Secretary of Labor James Davis, 

William Green, William L. Hutcheson and Woll. 


He was elected president of the International Photo- 


Engravers Union when he was only 26 years old, and 
he was admitted to the bar the same year. He never 
practiced law, devoting his entire life to the labor move- 


ment. He served the Photo-Engravers as president until 
1925. He resigned as president but continued as first 
vice-president and editor of the American Photo-En- 
graver, the union’s official journal, until his death. 

Matthew Woll was president of the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department for many years. He headed 
the International Labor Press of America for four de- 
cades. He was president of the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company from 1925, when it was organized, until 
last year, when he became the company’s general execu- 
tive chairman. 

For many years he was chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee at AFL conventions. Last December he 
served as co-chairman of the Resolutions Committee at 
the first constitutional convention of the AFL-CIO. He 
was an active and persevering fighter all his life against 
tyranny and totalitarianism, and he labored to build 
a strong federation of the world’s free trade unions. 

In the passing of Matthew Woll. a most eloquent voice 
has been stilled, and working people have lost one of 
their greatest and most beloved leaders. 
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In 1925 he was serving under a new president of 
the AFL. Here he is seen with some of his 
Executive Council colleagues. From left to right, 
Jacob Fischer, Woll, Martin F. Ryan, Daniel 
Tobin and Frank Morrison. 


He was there in 1952 when George Meany was named 
president of the AFL after William Green died. 

From left, Harry Bates, Charles MacGowan, 

James Petrillo, George Meany, W. C. Birthright, Woll. 
Scene was Council Room in old AFL Building. 


At the AFL-CIO merger convention in 1955. 

No one was happier than he at the achievement 
of labor unity. Snapped with him on the 
platform were James Carey and Emil Rieve. 


Here, as head of the 
International Labor Press, 
he awarded a plaque. 
The recipient was 

Phil Ziegler of the 
Railway Clerks. 
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By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 


are taking place throughout the 

world in the way people live and 
work. These changes often both in- 
crease differences between nations 
and make for stress and strain within 
individual countries. The central 
problem of our time, as I see it, is to 
learn to adjust to these changes in 
conditions of peace and freedom, for 
if recourse to violence should lead to 
war, the ultimate consequence would 
be so terrible as to be unthinkable. 

Our great need is for peaceful 
transition to the great changes which 
industrialization and urban life are 
imposing on mankind. Everywhere 
industrialization is advancing and 
machine civilization is spreading. 
Along with this is the constantly 
growing importance in world affairs 
of the nations of Asia, the Middle 
East, Latin America and Africa. 

In this industrial transition and in 
the shifting balance of the continents, 
social and economic factors predomi- 
nate. Industrialization is changing 
the face of every one of the less de- 
veloped countries. It is changing the 
way the people live and work. It is 
bringing in its train many and com- 
plex social problems. If these prob- 
lems are not solved, there is a serious 
risk of social instability and disorder. 

In the industrially advanced coun- 
ries, like the United States, new 
forms of power generation and new 
methods of production are making 
equally far-reaching changes in ways 
of work and life and confronting us 
with a series of equally numerous 
and complex social problems to be 
solved if living standards are to con- 
linue to rise, 


‘ie and revolutionary changes 


Our main problem is to make sure 
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DAVID A. MORSE 


that our social organization and in- 
stitutions keep pace with economic 
development and technological prog- 
ress and with the need for higher 
standards of living everywhere. 

This is the real problem I have 
raised at this year’s session of the 
International Labor Conference. I 
have asked the government, employ- 
ers’ and workers’ delegates from our 
seventy-odd member countries to give 
me their practical experience of cop- 
ing with the problems brought by 
industrial change. I have asked them 
to tell me how they themselves deal 
with their own social problems in a 
rational way. 

There are the problems economic 
development is designed to solve— 
poverty above all. There are also 
the problems social development must 


solve—most of them centering around 
the changes which take place in the 
worker’s environment and affect all 
his human and social relationships. 

Looking over the world as a whole. 
I can see the remarkable progress 
that has been made in both spheres. 
For labor in many parts of the world. 
1955 was a good year. But I can see 
just as clearly how much remains to 
be done before many millions of 
workers can live and work in condi- 
tions which measure up to any rea- 
sonable standards of health, decency 
and human dignity. 

Substandard conditions are largely 
responsible for social unrest and in- 
stability. When these combine with 
a natural resistance to change, an ex- 
plosive situation is likely to arise. 

One of the keys to peaceful and 
progressive change is good labor-man- 
agement relations. These relations 
are vitally important in determining 
any country’s capacity to grow. Last 
year the International Labor Confer- 
ence discussed labor-management re- 
lations in detail. At the end, it adopted 
a resolution put forward by delegates 
from the Scandinavian countries ask- 
ing the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to draw 
up a labor-management relations pro- 
gram as a basis for expanding ILO 
work in this broad and important 
field. I asked David L. Cole, who is 
so well known in the United States 
industrial relations field, to make 
recommendations to me. He has done 
so, and will return to Geneva this 
summer to help us through the second 
stage of the operation. 

Another factor in getting used to 
change is what one might call man- 
agement and workers’ education. 


Il 





There is no use tackling the problems 
of the next half of this century with 
an outlook of the first half. The 
world is changing too fast for that. 
New attitudes and new skills are re- 
quired from both management and 
labor. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is now embarking on a workers’ 
education program which will seek 
to stimulate practical training for the 
workers in different countries in how 
to deal effectively with their own 
problems through their own efforts 
and organizations. We will be need- 
ing the cooperation of the American 
trade unions in getting this program 
off the ground. 

In some situations a great many 
forces impelling change come together 
and create particularly difficult prob- 
lems in certain areas of social policy 
for management, workers and govern- 
ments. This year my report to the 
International Labor Conference has 
stressed the problems bound up in 
the movement of workers and their 
families from country to city and 
sometimes back again. 

Too often we can see the vicious 
circle encompassing underemploy- 
ment and poverty on the land; des- 
perate but aimless movement to cities; 
congested urban centers with over- 
crowded housing, strained or inef- 
fective public services, disease and 
squalor; and the final rounding of 
the circle with equally desperate and 
aimless efforts to go back to the land 
again despite the problems of living 
there. And too often, at the same 
time, industry lacks a skilled and 
stable labor supply and so does agri- 
culture. 

The problems of the two sectors im- 
pinge on one another, and the direct 
result is to limit the extent to which 
the workers benefit from economic 
and social progress. How can we 
promote better understanding of these 
problems and better solutions for 
them? 
instabilities and tensions brought into 
being through large-scale rural-urban 
movements ? 
the movements taking place? 


How can we lessen the social 


How can we adjust to 


One thing is sure. We cannot stop 
them. We can only hope to order 
them in such a way as to promote 
balanced economic and 
vance, and to hold the human cost 
of the transition from old to new 
ways to a minimum. 


social ad- 


This is one area in which the dy- 
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Forced labor and other vital issues are before the delegates who are 
taking part in the current International Labor Conference. 


namics of our modern industrializing 
society are evident. It is important 
that we keep alive to the changes 
which are occurring now. It is equally 
important that we should look to the 
future. 


OX of the strongest forces making 
for social changes today is tech- 


nolegical development. We are well 
on our way toward a world of new 
power and new materials and new 
Automation, electronics 
and the industrial application of 
atomic energy have made great 
strides forward over the last year. 
Tney have brought new prospects of 
material abundance. It is now a 
practical possibility to abolish pov- 
erty as we know it today. They 
have also brought new problems to 
labor, management and government 
in every country—problems which we 
will have to face squarely and in good 
time. 


processes. 


The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions has already asked 
that the ILO should examine the 
problems of automation, and I am 
anxious that this work should go 
ahead as fast and as efficiently as pos- 


sible, so that we can promote sound 
understanding of what is happening 
and develop the high sense of social 
responsibility needed for dealing with 
the traditional difficulties. 

Atomic energy is another facet of 
technological development of great 
concern to the workers. It offers new 
possibilities of accelerating industrial 
development in the less advanced 
countries and so may accentuate their 
social problems. It brings new health 
risks. The ILO is working on the 
protection of workers against ionizing 
radiations and is cooperating with 
other organizations concerned with 
furthering the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Other forms 
of energy are also in the offing. Im- 
portant steps are being taken, for in- 
stance, to harness the power of the 
sun, the sea and the wind and to draw 
on the heat of the earth. 

Next year, in my report to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. | pro- 
pose to give special attention to the 
labor and social aspects of these and 
other technological developments. | 
am convinced that nothing will have 
a greater impact on the world of work 
and on the lives of the workers. 
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Each question of labor and social 
policy today has to be looked at in 
the light of the fact that we are living 
in a world of change. We have to 
think in terms large enough and flex- 
ible enough to envelop differences of 
opinion, differences of values and in- 
stitutions, differences in conditions 
and differences in ways of life. 

Certainly, if the ILO is to accept 
the challenge on its doorstep, we have 
no alternative but to widen our under- 
standing of the labor and social prob- 
lems involved in the inexorable ad- 
yance of industrialization and to seek 
to promote their solution within the 
existing framework of law and order, 
democratic processes and human free- 
dom. 

Our efforts are directed to this end. 
The agenda of the conference which 
opened a few days ago includes items 
of first importance in this connection. 
Particularly interesting to the AFL- 
CIO is the question of the abolition 
of forced labor. The American trade 
union movement played a leading role 
in seeing that this matter received the 


world notice it deserves. The con- 
ference will determine the basic con- 
tent of internationally agreed princi- 
ples to outlaw forced labor every- 
where. 

Another question before the cur- 
rent meeting in Geneva is the im- 
provement of the living and working 
conditions of the indigenous popula- 
tions of independent countries. The 
William Green Memorial Fund has 
already helped us to approach this 
problem in the field by donating 
equipment for vocational training 
centers for the Indians of the Andes, 
one in Peru and one in Bolivia. The 
conference will suggest ways of meet- 
ing many of the problems of integrat- 
ing Indian and other indigenous pop- 
ulations into developing national 
societies to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. It will also give attention to 
welfare facilities for workers and to 
vocational training in agriculture. All 
these are problems arising out of the 
changes taking place in the world. 

We cannot expect the future to be 
easy. In the ILO, for instance, we 


cannot expect labor, management, 
government delegates from seventy- 
odd countries to agree, even on es- 
sential principles. That would be un- 
realistic and perhaps even unhealthy 
in the long run in a world in a stage 
of rapid economic growth and re- 
quiring fresh approaches to its social 
problems if economic progress and 
social progress are, in fact, to go hand 
in hand, 

We can expect, I think, a willing. 
ness to discuss common problems in 
the labor and social field and tackle 
them along lines appropriate to na- 
tional traditions and desires. This is 
one of the great strengths of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, where 
each year the world labor and social 
situation is passed in critical review 
by delegates whose outlook differs— 
sometimes very profoundly—not only 
from one country to another but 
within the same country, but whose 
essential concern is with solving the 
problems which have come upon us 
with the spread and intensification of 
machine civilization. 


Education and the Cement Workers 


By FELIX C. JONES 


President, United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 


HE United Cement, Lime and 

Gypsum Workers International 

Union has been interested in 
education since its establishment. 

Our official journal was the main 
vehicle of our 
education pro- 
gram between 
1939 and 1953. 
During that same 
period many of 
our locals and 
district councils 
were urged, on a 
voluntary _ basis, 
to participate in 
the labor education programs spon- 
sored by State Federations of Labor 
and educational institutions. 

In 1953 steps were taken to estab- 
lish a formal education program with- 
in our own organization. This move 
came as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Education Committee 
adopted at our sixth international 
convention. The responsibility for 
formulating a program was delegated 
to the general president. 


FELIX JONES 
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Closely following the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the convention, it 
was decided to develop several pro- 
grams to be directed at the various 
segments of our union. The first 
phase of the program was to prepare 
an officers’ and stewards’ manual tai- 
lored to meet the needs of our organi- 
zation. This booklet followed the out- 
line of the traditional stewards’ man- 
ual but was expanded to cover the 
peculiarities of our organization. 

The second phase of our program 
was directed at the new member. It 
was felt that by reaching the new 
member and informing him of our 
history, structure, aims, etc., we 
would eventually develop an informed 
and interested membership. To this 
end we prepared a new-member pack- 
et or kit. 

This packet consists of a_ blue 
folder into which are inserted (1) a 
history of our union, (2) the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the international 
union, (3) the local constitution, 
(4) the local agreement, and (5) var- 
ious leaflets describing the structure, 


finances and organization of the in- 
ternational union. On the back of 
the folder are spaces for the names of 
the local union officers, meeting time 
and place, and other pertinent data. 

These packets are supplied free by 
the international union. In the local 
they are set up by the financial secre- 
tary who handles the new-member ap- 
plications. Immediately after the sol- 
emn initiation of the new member, 
the local president presents the pack- 
et with appropriate remarks. The re- 
ception of this program by our locals 
has been gratifying. 

The third and most important 
phase of our program is the steward 
training program. This program was 
developed with the cooperation of 
George Brooks, education director of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers, and Russell Allen, education di- 
rector of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers. We sought 
the cooperation of these men as the 
structure and geographical layout 
of their (Continued on Page 31) 
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Commissioned recently, the new Saratoga, the world's most powerful ship, has begun a series of sea trials 


SKILLED LABOR BUILDS THE NEW SARATOGA 


Largest and Most Powerful Fighting Ship in the World 


MERICAN LABOR AND THE NAVY 

have been partners for the promotion of the 
nation’s security from the earliest days of our country. 
Skilled workers have built thousands of vessels of many 
different kinds for the United States Navy in the 180 
years since the proclamation of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. These ships have played a vital role in the 
preservation of our freedom, and in the atomic age 
America still must have a powerful Navy, equipped with 
the finest of warships, to keep our land and the free 
world safe. 

The latest contribution of American labor to the 
strength of the Navy is the new Saratoga, the largest 
and most powerful fighting ship in the world. The 
giant aircraft carrier has just begun a series of sea 
trials, after which will come its shakedown cruise. 

A great multitude of skills went into the construction 
of this super super-carrier. All the trades represented in 
the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department made their 


contributions. The Saratoga was built at the New York 
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Naval Shipyard in Brooklyn. In recognition of labor's 
vital role in the construction of the world’s largest 
fighting ship, the Navy invited AFL-CIO Secretary- 


Navy jet fighters make a ‘fly-past' 
cone po SESE ne 
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Treasurer William F. Schnitzler to 
the carrier's commissioning. He was 
present for the colorful ceremonies, 
as were B. A. Gritta, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Metal Trades Department, 
and other leaders of trade unionism. 

The new Saratoga, longest and 
largest carrier in the world, would 
reach—if turned end on end—to the 
eightieth story of the Empire State 
Building. It is three feet longer than 
the Forrestal. It has four acres on 
its flight deck. The Saratoga’s power 
plant embraces enough propulsion 
equipment to drive more than 100 
passenger locomotives. 

An especially thrilling aspect of 
the commissioning program witnessed 
by AFL-CIO Secretary Schnitzler was 
a “fly-past” by forty-six Navy jets 
which will be stationed on the Sara- 


The new 


plane capacity and the mobility to 


toga. carrier has a 100- 


Captain Robert J. Stroh, the skipper of the huge carrier, 
was given labor's felicitations by William F. Schnitzler 


make it one of the free world’s most 
versatile bastions of security. 
This fighting ship, 


built by skilled and efficient Ameri- 


tremendous 


can workers, is the new pride of the 
nation. Once again labor has made 
a great contribution to the strengthen- 


: + 
ing of our country’s defenses. 


U.S. labor takes great pride in the Saratoga, for labor's varied skills made its construction possible 
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THE WOMEN ARE GOING FOR 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 


By MARGARET THORNBURGH and ESTHER MURRAY 


T WAS nearly spring, and as 
Gwe walked through the entrance 

of the Labor Temple that morn- 
ing no one knew we were coming. 
The sign hanging above each office 
door down the corridor denoted the 
organization represented within. 
About midway we noticed a sign that 
read “COPE” at the top. The let- 
ters below spelled out “Women’s 
Activities Department.” 

For a moment we watched the 
women inside at work. There were 
nine of them, checking union mem- 
bership rolls against precinct lists. 
Precinct maps of the city were all 
over the walls. There was nothing 
amateurish about the serious, me- 
thodical work of these volunteers. 
Their modern office equipment added 
to their quiet efficiency. 

And they were proud of their work, 
too, as we discovered as soon as the 
women noticed us and eagerly in- 
troduced us to their activity. They 
were proud not only of their neat 
precinct lists, their file system and 
the up-to-date office their union had 
given them. They glowed with pride 
and happiness over the fact that the 
trade union movement offered them 
the opportunity to contribute to la- 
bor’s struggle for a better America. 

Local COPE Women’s Activities 
Departments like this one will be 
found all over the country this year. 
Since the merger, the AFL-CIO has 
placed even more emphasis on wom- 
en’s participation in the tremendous 
job of political action and political 
education. 

The time and energy these busy 
women contribute to the political ed- 
ucation effort of labor constitutes a 





Mrs. Thornburgh directs the West- 
ern branch of the COPE Women’s 
Activities Department. Mrs. Murray 
runs the Eastern division of the 
Women’s Activities Department. 
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MARGARET THORNBURGH 


vast new source of strength. Some- 
times, in moments of pride—as we 
observed these nine women at work, 
for instance—we feel women’s activ- 
ities will advance our political and 
social life much as nuclear energy 
promises to advance our economic 
production. 

But the political energy potential 
of our women, like the productive 
potential of nuclear energy, is still 
largely untapped. 

There is still a tremendous job 
ahead of us. We of the national 
Women’s Activities Department of 
COPE have the job of selling the 
women union members and the wives, 
widows, sisters and daughters of 
AFL-CIO members on our program. 
But this is only part of the job—a 
relatively easy part. 

Our women respond readily once 
they are given an opportunity to hear 
the whys and wherefores of COPE’s 
women’s activities. Our women are 
quick to realize that the battle for a 
free trade union movement has ceased 
to be a membership fight alone. We 





ESTHER MURRAY 


readily understand that the challenge 
to labor’s gains—the gains won by 
our unions and those of our husbands 
—is in the legislative halls. We see ev- 
idence all around us that reactionary 
politicians threaten our standard of 
living, our new homes which are no 
longer located on the wrong side of 
the railroad tracks, our television sets. 
our automatic washing machines and 
all the other hard-won comforts work- 
ing people now enjoy in this country. 
We intend to hold on to all that we 
have won and to strengthen our 
unions which helped make all this 
possible. 


OMEN realize that despite our 
better living standard, all is not 
well. What if our men are laid off? 
What if the wage-earner gets hurt on 
the job? What about the millions of 
people in our country who still do not 
have an adequate income? What 
about the many injustices in the tax 
structure and in our health protec- 
tion? 
And when are we going to have 
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safe roads for our motorists and de- 
cent schools for our children? 

American women are increasingly 
aware that the answers to these nag- 
ging, troublesome questions lie in the 
political field. We know that it is up 
to us to assert our rights as citizens, 
to inform ourselves and to vote. We 
know that the proper functioning of 
our democracy depends on the extent 
to which we participate actively in it. 

The much harder job we face is still 
that of convincing the men in the 
labor movement of the need to acti- 
vate and educate our women. Yet all 
we want is an opportunity to show 
what we, the women of the AFL-CIO, 
can do. 

In the past we would ask the state, 
Congressional district and city labor 
bodies to let us set up separate wom- 
en's divisions. Now our women’s ac- 
tivities are fully integrated into the 
overall COPE program in the area. 
In other words, the COPE Women’s 
\ctivities Department in the state, 
Congressional district or city is pri- 
marily a pathway to recruit woman- 
power for our common effort and to 
lead our women right into the overall 


COPE effort. 


$ WE propose it now, each area 
COPE appoints a Women’s Ac- 
tivities Department which consists of 
women representing the various affili- 
ated unions. They are both house- 
wives and union members. The Wom- 
en's Activities Department is a regu- 
lar subcommittee of the Committee 
on Political Education, subordinate to 
the general COPE effort, yet fully 
represented in the area and in the 
state. The COPE committee itself, of 
course, approves and directs the wom- 
en’s program. 

This structure is set down in detail 
in the just-published COPE by-laws. 
We feel very strongly that once we 
can get this structure established, the 
women themselves will do the job. 
Unce we have the organization set up, 
the women can get busy to meet the 
great challenge of Election Day. We 
have only a few months to go. 

The fact that so many Women’s 
\ctivities Departments are already 
lunctioning—and functioning well— 
makes this election year look promis- 
ing. 

The present writers have been in 
Political education work too long to 
be given to rash predictions. But we 
won't be found suddenly ransacking 
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The women are doing an excellent job in alerting all citizens 
to the importance of registering and voting in elections. 


our handbags if we’re asked where the 
largest vote will turn out. Our prompt 
answer is: It’s where our Women’s 
Activities Departments have been set 
up and are busy. 

The ultimate aim of all our efforts 
is to help get out the vote on Election 
Day. 

As one step toward that aim, our 
women work at the election boards, 
copying the entire list of registered 
voters in their city or county from the 
official poll books. In heavily popu- 
lated areas this is a hard and ted‘ous 
job. But no job is too hard or tedious 


for COPE women. Wherever they 
have started this program, it has been 
completed. 

Once a COPE women’s group has 
its own registration list, it is time for 
the next step in the carefully planned 
program. The membership list of 
each local union in the area is checked 
against the registration list so that a 
list of those who failed to register can 
be made. 

As soon as the names of all un- 
registered members are down on file 
cards, the telephone teams get busy. 
Every member who is not registered 


This is one of hundreds of groups of labor women who are devoting 


time to political education. 


They enjoy working hard in a good cause. 





is personally contacted. He or she 
and all qualified members of the fam- 
ily are urged to make themselves eli- 
gible to vote. 

There are, of course, other ways to 
get our people registered. Local con- 
ditions and the ingenuity of our 
COPE workers have created different 
procedures. Whatever the method, 
intensive registration drives are in 
operation wherever COPE women are 
active. 

Registration of our members—so 
often neglected in the past—gives 
real meaning to labor endorsement of 
a candidate. The only way we can 
help elect our friends to public office 
and get better government in our com- 
munities, in the states and in the na- 
tion is to see that the greatest possi- 
ble number of our members pull that 
lever on the voting machine or mark 
that ballot in the voting booth. 

Discussion and awareness of the 


issues will see to it that the right 
levers are pulled and the paper ballots 
are marked correctly. The old saying 
that a heavy vote is a good vote has 
never been seriously contradicted— 
at least not in the areas where work- 
ing people live. 

Now we see the registration drives, 
and on Election Day we shall see the 
get-out-the-vote drives. Our telephone 
teams, our drivers, baby-sitters and 
poll watchers are already preparing 
and planning. Again the job is one 
of organization, of hard work and 
close attention to details. 

As a vital part of the overall pro- 
gram, our Women’s Activities Depart- 
ments study and discuss voting rec- 
ords, arrange visits to city halls and 
state legislatures, and talk up the is- 
sues in the meeting halls, the neigh- 
borhoods and at the family table. 

Union women are more interested 
in politics than ever before. We had 


no doubt of this as we started talking 
to the COPE women in their busy of. 
fice in the Labor Temple that fine 
spring morning. As they chatted 
about voters’ attitudes and issues and 
candidates, we just could not miss 
their genuine enthusiasm, their fervor 
to help in the campaign—not just this 
election campaign but labor’s long 
campaign for a better America. 

Suddenly one of them turned and 
said: 

“IT am glad our unions have ac. 
cepted us and created a place where 
we can help. Now I feel I can really 
do something.” And after a thought. 
ful pause, she added: “I think it’s 
very farsighted of them. It’s going to 
make quite a difference, come Elec. 
tion Day.” 

As we left our hard-working, ear- 
nest friends, that city, our country and 
our future somehow seemed to have 
taken on a brighter look. 


AFL-C10 Opposes Colonialism, Indians Are Told 


ince AFL-CIO will vigorously op- 


pose all forms of colonialism and 
imperialism around the world, and 
will press for national freedom and 
self-determination, AFL-CIO Europe- 
an Representative Irving Brown told 
the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress. He was a fraternal dele- 
gate to the convention held at Surat. 

Mr. Brown voiced the AFL-CIO’s 
conviction that the present interna- 
tional crisis, unlike the conflict of 
power blocs in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, is between two conflicting ways 
of life—relative freedom, and totali- 
tarianism or absolute dictatorship. 

“The nature of this conflict,” he 
told the delegates, “has not been 
changed by the death and downgrad- 
ing of a single dictator and his 
replacement by another or others. 
Men may come and go, but so far the 
system and methods have not basically 
changed. This is a struggle which 
transcends economic, political and 
military aspects and becomes funda- 
mentally a moral crisis. And as your 
great leader and father of the nation, 
Gandhi, once said, ‘One cannot be 
neutral on great moral issues.’ ” 

Mr. Brown emphasized that opposi- 
tion to all forms of colonialism and 
imperialism is a “cardinal tenet” of 
the AFL-CIO international program. 
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“We have given practical proof 
time and again of this orientation,” 
he declared, “in what we have said 
and done on such questions as North 
Africa, Goa, Cyprus, etc., where we 
have fought for a policy of independ- 
ence, national freedom and self-de- 
termination, and where we have dis- 
agreed openly and vociferously with 
our own government.” 

In conveying the fraternal greet- 


ings of the 15,000,000 AFL-CIO 
members to the convention of Indian 
Trade unionists, Mr. Brown expressed 
their hope “for the eventual achieve- 
ment of a powerful mass labor move- 
ment that can go forward to * * * 
the tremendous task of lifting up the 
standards of living and work condi- 
tions of your laboring people within 
the framework of your free, demo- 
cratic and sovereign national life.” 





Visitors to India often see the contrast between the old way and the new. 
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This Se How NV: Uerged 


N 1947 a state “right to wreck” 
¢ law was passed in Tennessee. 

The same year Congress passed 
the Taft-Hartley Act. That was 
when labor merger in Tennessee 
really started. We discovered that 
ve were too weak to afford the luxury 
{ civil war on the legislative and 
litical fronts. 
~The events of 1947 caused the 
Tennessee Federation of Labor to 
drop its policy of non-cooperation 
with the Joint Labor Legislative 
Council which had been formed sev- 
eal years earlier by the railroad 
brotherhoods, the State CIO Indus- 
trial Union Council and several AFL 
unions acting individually. 

This Joint Labor Legislative Coun- 
cil dealt only with legislative matters 
before the General Assembly. It 
served as a clearing house and co- 
ordinating agency for the legislative 
representatives of the participating 
organizations. 

The Council operated without 
formal rules or consitution. It had 
no permanently elected officers. En- 
tire dependence was placed on the 
principle of voluntary cooperation 
and unanimity. The one hard and 
fast rule was that the Council as 
swch would not take action on any 
legislative matter unless there was 
unanimous agreement of its members. 
lt steered strictly away from organ- 
wational matters and questions of 
union policy. 

Eight years of working together in 
this manner on the part of the top 
ifieers of the state AFL and CIO 
groups in a field in which there was 
0 essential conflict of interest laid 
the perfect foundation for quick ac- 
lon once the AFL-CIO merger be- 
came a fact. A basis of confidence 
and mutual respect was created which 
made it possible to brush aside the 
ineonsequentials and reach agree- 
ment on the terms of Tennessee 
netger with minimum difficulty. 

During 1955 there were informal 
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By STANTON E. SMITH 


President, Tennessee State Labor Council 


STANTON E. SMITH 


discussions between the executive 
officers concerning arrangements by 
which we might unite the state AFL 
and CIO organizations. The CIO 
Industrial Union Council invited the 
president of the Tennessee Federation 
of Labor to address its convention in 
June, and a reciprocal invitation was 
given to the president of the Indus- 
trial Union Council to address the 
October convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

It was obvious to us in Tennessee 
that merger was coming. We wanted 
to be the first state to merge. As it 
turned out, Arkansas beat us by ten 
days, but only because we could not 
legally call our merger convention 
sooner. 

The first actual step we took to- 
ward putting our ideas in written 
form was at a meeting of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of both organ- 
izations in September of 1955. The 
four of us made a complete listing 
of the various problems which we 


thought would need to be solved be- 
fore there could be a merger. On 
many of these problems we were able 
to reach tentative agreements. Others 
were left open for later discussion. 

We met again in November and 
agreed upon simultaneous meetings 
of our executive boards for Decem- 
ber 17 and 18 for consideration of 
specific proposals for merging, in- 
cluding a draft constitution. When 
we met in Nashville on those dates, 
the national AFL-CIO merger was al- 
ready a fact. We had the merger 
documents and the AFL-CIO consti- 
tution by which the parent organiza- 
tions had achieved merger to serve as 
pattern and guide. 

We adopted two documents at the 
December meetings. One was an 
agreement to merge, the other a pro- 
posed constitution. These were sent 
out to all affiliated locals on Decem- 
ber 22 and simultaneously submitted 
to AFL-CIO President George Meany 
for approval. 

The agreement to merge set out 
the terms and principles upon which 
merger would be based. Included in 
this agreement was an outline of the 
government and structure for the 
merged organization, including a 
statement of how the officers and ex- 
ecutive bodies would be consituted. 
When this agreement was reached, 
the problem of agreeing on a pro- 
posed constitution for the merged 
organization was relatively simple. 


Do ronqgua every other considera- 
tion was the real determination 
of both groups to reach understand- 
ing. There was no dragging of feet. 
There was no sand slyly poured into 
the cogs. We meant business because 
we felt the welfare of the workers of 
Tennessee demanded a united labor 
movement in the state, and we were 
not going to let petty differences or 
personal considerations enter the pic- 
ture. 
Certain (Continued on Page 30) 
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Retail Employes Need Protection 


Department and chain stores try ‘big lie’ technique in an effort 


to continue paying their workers less than $1 an hour 


tion campaign in recent years 

has occupied the attention and 
efforts of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union than the 
present drive to secure coverage un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
retail and allied groups of workers. 

One year ago, when the efforts of 
all of organized labor brought forth 
a new minimum wage of $1 an hour, 
the RWDSU played its part. Some 
650 of our members journeyed to 
Washington in April, 1955, and but- 
tonholed nearly 100 Congressmen 
and Senators. Innumerable letters, 
wires and visits to legislators in their 
home communities supplemented this 
campaign, and we were happy at the 
results to which we had contributed 
our bit. 

Effective March 1, 1956, the mini- 
mum hourly wage went up from 75 
cents to $1. But retail and the serv- 
ice trades are still exempt from cover- 
age under the newly won $1 mini- 
mum wage. In the words of AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, retail 
employes remain “the forgotten 
workers of America.” 

All of us in the RWDSU are grati- 
fied by the determination with which 
the AFL-CIO and particularly Presi- 
dent Meany have pressed for action 
by the present Congress to extend 
coverage. There is no question that 
the decision by the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee to hold hearings on 
the proposed legislation and _ the 
strong possibility that the Senate will 
act favorably are due to the high 
priority set by the AFL-CIO for ex- 
tended coverage. 

But we in the RWDSU recognize 
that the main work of convincing 


ke MORE important political ac- 
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By MAX GREENBERG 


President, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union 


Congress to act this session—and to 
act favorably—devolves on the or- 
ganized retail workers. For this rea- 
son our International Executive 
Board and our locals across the 
country have made extended cover- 
age our No. 1 legislative goal. 

On May 2 of this year we again 
brought delegates to Washington to 
speak with their legislators on ex- 
tended coverage, and the turnout of 
more than 1,000 of our members was 
a gratifying demonstration of the 
sincerity and the determination with 
which this legislation is being sought 
by our 165,000 members. Once 
again, thousands of letters and wires 
are reaching Senators and Congress- 
men, urging that coverage be ex- 
tended to the retail and allied trades. 


HILE the Senate Labor Subcom- 
W mnittee has held hearings and 
favorable action is possible, the House 
Labor Committee is dragging its feet. 
The committee chairman, Congress- 
man Graham Barden of North Caro- 
lina, states flatly that he is opposed 


to retail coverage. While there is a 
substantial group of Congressmen on 
the House committee who favor retail 
coverage, they argue that Chairman 
Barden, who is a Democrat, and sev- 
eral Republican committee members 
stand as a block in the way of public 
hearings and getting this legislation 
moving in the House. 

To overcome these stumbling 
blocks, it is necessary to spread far 
and wide some simple facts about the 
retail industry which make retail 
coverage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act both economically and 
morally sound. 

The retail industry is big business. 


Time and again industry spokesmen 
picture themselves as protectors of 
the “small corner grocer” and the 
“mama and papa store” against the 
onslaught of “federal regimentation.” 

No argument could be more hypo- 
critical. The retail industry is domi- 
nated by giant department store and 
mail order chains which are among 
the strongest and most powerful cor- 
porations in America. 

We are all familiar with the type 
of merchandise sold by these con- 
panies—apparel, house furnishings, 
appliances, luggage, radio and tele- 
vision, chinaware, etc. In 1955, na- 
tional sales for these items came to 
$28%4, billion—and department store 
and mail order firms combined did 
$1134 billion of this volume. 

And of greater interest, twelve of 
these companies alone did $8 billion 
in these items. These companies in- 
clude names familiar to every Amer- 
ican—Sears Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, R. H. Macy, J. C. Penney. 
Gimbels, Marshall Field, the May 
Company, Federated Stores, Allied 
Stores, Aldens, Spiegels and Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods. 


pes annual volume of these cor- 
porations ranged from $91 mil- 
lion in Aldens to nearly $3 billion in 
Sears Roebuck. These are the com- 
panies which shield themselves be- 
hind the “corner grocer” argument: 
these are the firms permitted to pay 
less than $1 an hour to their thov- 
sands of employes because of the 
disgraceful exemptions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

The retail industry is profitable— 
very much indeed. An argument fre- 
quently used to justify continued 
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exemption of the retail industry is 
that its profit margin ranges from 
|.2 per cent on sales to under 5 per 
cent. Retail industry spokesmen, 
however, duck away from a far more 
revealing barometer of the profitabil- 
ity of a company—profits compared 
with net worth. 

A study by the National City Bank 
of New York for 1955, for example, 
overed 3,400 companies with net 
assets of $153 billion. These com- 
panies, a cross-section of American 
business. were shown to have had a 
percentage of return on net assets of 
|2 per cent. In the retail field the 
following most revealing figures were 
shown: Food chain stores, a return 
of 13.4 per cent; variety chain stores, 
10.6 per cent; department and spe- 
cialty stores, 10.6 per cent; mail 
order houses, 12.3 per cent. 

These figures show that the retail 
field of today is big business, netting 
profits which compare very well with 
the profits of other industries. Re- 
tailing can well afford to pay the $1 
an hour minimum wage; indeed, it 
can afford to pay considerably more. 


— wages are below those of 


other industries and the gap is 
widening. There was a time—prior 
to World War 1[—when wages in the 
retail industry compared favorably 
wih those in manufacturing and 
other fields, but today the gap is 
great. Moreover, it has widened 
most sharply since establishment of 
the 75 cents an hour minimum wage 
in 1950, which exempted retail em- 
ployes. 

In 1950, for example, the average 
hourly wage in manufacturing was 
$1.46. It increased to $1.93 an hour 
in 1955, or a rise of 47 cents an hour. 
In the department store and mail or- 
der field, the average hourly wage 
was $1.08 in 1950, and increases over 
five years brought the average to 
$1.33 in 1955, or a rise of 25 cents 
an hour. Thus, the spread between 
werage earnings in the manufactur- 
ing and the department store-mail 
order field increased by 22 cents an 
hour in five years. 

These are hard, cold figures, but 
there is many a heartache behind 
them. Retail employes earn well be- 
low other groups of employes. Their 
telative position is worsening every 
ear. Failure to include them under 
the federal minimum wage is an im- 
portant reason for the growing gap. 
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The small stores pay more than 
the big ones. It is argued by retail 
spokesmen that the small store needs 
protection against “federal regimen- 
tation.” Actually, the small stores 
need protection against the big stores. 
The small retailer must pay his em- 
ployes more because he expects more 
from them. 

The small retailer can stay in busi- 
ness only by giving individual per- 
sonal service, by salesmanship of 
high ability. In the large retail op- 
erations the sale of merchandise is 
promoted essentially through adver- 
tising and display techniques. The 
kind of help needed to do business in 
a smalji store comes high, and the 
employers are paying for it. 

In negotiations with organized la- 
bor these small retailers complain 
constantly and bitterly at the unfair 
low-wage competition of the big 
stores. Extending coverage to the 
big stores, therefore—compelling the 
department store, mail order and 
chain store giants to pay at least the 
$1 hourly minimum—would be the 
best form of protection given the 
small stores. 

Labor does not ask to have the 
small stores covered. Despite the 


obvious hypocrisy of the argument 
that small stores should be protected 
against extended coverage, spokes- 
men for the retail industry continue 
to beat this dead horse. They do so 
also in the face of the simple reality 
that labor does not seek such cover- 
age, that the labor-backed bills in 
Congress would cover only single 
stores doing a minimum annual vol- 
ume of $500,000, or chains with five 
or more units. 

Amending the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to include the millions of 
retail employes is justified on every 
possible ground. The arguments of 
the opponents of extended coverage 
are threadbare and self-destroying. 
In fact, there no longer exists any 
defense at all for continuing to deny 
coverage to retail workers, and the 
only answer to the demands of labor 
is: “You don’t have the votes.” 

We have to get the votes. The 
united support of the unified labor 
movement behind extended coverage 
is the way to get them. We in the 
RWDSU pledge that we will do our 
part, that we will not rest until the 
gross injustice of exempting retail 
workers from minimum wage cover- 
age is wiped from the law. 





Members of the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union met in a 
Washington hotel before they went calling on their Congressmen. 





ice Workers Are Changing 


By HOWARD COUGHLIN, President, Office Employes International Union 


ECENTLY the white collar 

workers have become more 

appreciative of the value of 
unionism as the way to protect their 
employe status. One of the major 
reasons for this change of attitude is 
the potent threat of office automation. 
In a variety of industries, automa- 
tion is only contemplated at present, 
but in many offices automation is 
already here—and much more of it 
seems to be on the way. 

Consider what has happened at 
San Jose, California. There the Bank 
of America recently installed a 
twenty-five-ton “bank clerk” named 
ERMA. ERMA has a brain and 
nerve system made up of the equiv- 
alent of 17,000 radio tubes and l,- 
000,000 feet of electrical wiring. 
ERMA is capable of handling the 
bookkeeping details of 50,000 check- 
ing accounts every day. 

This mechanical clerk sorts checks 
by reading magnetized numbers, 
credits individual accounts with de- 
posits and subtracts withdrawals. It 
accepts “stop payment” and “hold” 
orders, catches impending overdraw- 
ing of accounts and keeps customers’ 
balances always available. When a 
customer’s monthly statement is re- 
quired, the computer will figure the 
service charge and turn out a com- 
plete printed record of deposits, with- 
drawals and balance for the month 
at the rate of 600 lines a minute. 
This speed will be increased. 

The Bank of America says that its 
use of ERMA will not reduce the 
number of employes. It is going 9 
have thirty-six more of these ma- 
chines built. According to the bank, 
ERMA can cut by about 80 per cent 
the time required to take care of 
checking accounts. While the em- 
ployer says that staff members freed 
by the machine will be assigned to 
other jobs to provide greater service, 
it is apparent that every employe dis- 
placed when all the machines are in 
operation will not be reassigned to 
other work. A large number of dis- 
placements will occur. 

Now let’s turn to the story of a 
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large insurance company, as reported 
to the Industrial Relations Research 
Association by Harold F. Craig of 
the Harvard Business School. The 
commercial department of the home 
office of this company was engaged 
in paper communication by mail with 
7,000 agents operating 200 branch 
offices in the field organization. The 
volume of paper flowing in and out 
of the department each working day 
averaged 36,000 standard forms and 
involved a dollar value of $2,459,000. 
Each transaction was comparatively 
small, but the total aggregate value 
necessitated a precise system of ac- 
counting control. 

The commercial department, prior 
to the installation of automative proc- 
esses, had 539 employes. Before con- 
verting to electro-mechanical meth- 
ods, the clerks in one division had to 
sort and record manually 150,000 
dividend notices per week. After the 
conversion, the detailed repetitive 
work was done on machines, and the 
job of the clerks was either to con- 
trol the accuracy of the work per- 
formed by the machines or to operate 
the machines themselves. Some of 
the work in the department was still 
done manually, but most of the vol- 


ume work, such as the sorting and 
recording of dividends, was done on 
the machines. 

While this company did not intro. 
duce any of the better-known giant 
equipment such as ERMA or 
UNIVAC, its introduction of automa. 
tive equipment resulted in substan. 
tial reduction in personnel. In this 
department a reduction of 133 per. 
sons was achieved. The employer 
did not lay off the dislocated person- 
nel. The reduction was accomplished 
through attrition. Regardless of how 
it was accomplished, the fact is that 
substantial reduction in personnel 
resulted from the introduction of 
automative machinery. 

IBM’s 701, Remington Rand's 
UNIVAC and electronic computers 
will revolutionize office work. It has 
been stated by an expert that com- 
puters in an office are going to be 
like bulldozers in the construction 
industry. 

Electronic computers are some: 
times able to do a year’s computation 
in a very few months. These com- 
puters can also make up the most 
complex payrolls, perform necessary 
accounting operations and, with their 
own high-speed printing, run off a 
pay register and make out checks. 


pera companies have alread) 
installed electronic machinery sim- 
ilar to UNIVAC and IBM’s 70l. 
These machines bill customers for 
premiums, calculate agents’ commis- 
sions, figure dividends and work out 
all the necessary actuarial data. The 
Prudential Insurance Company fig- 
ures that electronic computers will 
replace sixty to seventy-five other ms 
chines along with their operators. 
In one department alone, 200 em- 
ployes are slated to be eliminated. 
In the Middle West a utility com- 
pany installed an IBM of the 700 
series. The company estimates that 
280 employes will be replaced by this 
machine. A meter reading on a card 
will be fed into the machine. It will 
then calculate the difference from the 
previous reading, compute it at the 
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present rate, store the present read- 
ing and prepare a completed bill for 
the customer. 

Both the IBM 701 and UNIVAC 
can be used in the highly complex 
work of inventory control. UNIVAC 
has been assigned to this task in Gen- 
eral Electric’s major appliance divi- 
sion at Louisville. According to an 
oficial of the company, UNIVAC op- 
erates in the following way: 

“If a decision is made to increase 
the production of appliances from 
1,000 to 2,000 per day, UNIVAC 
within a matter of hours will be able 
to show the effect on every item of 
To do this same job 
manually, one part of total manu- 
facturing planning often requires up 
to three weeks or longer to accom- 


plish.” 


inventory. 


HESE concrete examples have had 
T: definite effect on the thinking 
They are 
discarding the old notion that unions 
were good for production workers 
but not for the offices employe. The 
white collar worker is now realizing 
that he is subject to the same prob- 
lems as the production worker and 
needs the same protection. 

The Office Employes International 
Union continuously points out to 
white collar workers that they should 
organize and then negotiate written 
contracts with employers containing 
protective clauses guaranteeing train- 
ing and retraining in the event of the 
introduction of automation. 


Since the AFL-CIO merger, the 


of white collar workers. 


QEIU bas grown stronger and more 


elective. Our collective bargaining 
agreements with employers are con- 
tinually adding such protections as 
health and welfare programs, vested 
rights in pension plans, group insur- 
ance coverage and, above all, job 
security to all who are faced with 
automation. 

Companies which have recently 
come under agreement with the Office 
Employes International Union are 
the American National Insurance 
Company, Tri-City Grocery Com- 
pany, Hostess Bakery, American 
Securities Corporation, Booth Fish- 
tries, A. O. Smith, the Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Company, Climax Molyb- 
denum. Ruppert Brewery. Great 
Northern Paper Company, Catalytic 
Construction Company, Metropolitan 
lransit Authority, Bartel’s Drug 
Company, Moore Business Forms 
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Before automation, a company which must turn out a great deal of paper work 
is compelled to provide jobs for a large number of office employes. 


and Ingalls Shipbuilding Company. 

Automation is not the only reason 
for the changed attitude of office 
workers toward union organization. 
Another important factor is the prog- 
ress of white collar employes who are 
organized. For example, at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, during the construc- 
tion of an atomic energy project, the 
employes of three large companies 
voted to be represented by the OEIU. 

To obtain wage increases, classifi- 
cation of jobs, seniority protection 
and the establishment of a grievance 
procedure, it was necessary for the 
employes, through their union, to ap- 
peal to the government board estab- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. As a result of the collective 
efforts, the Portsmouth employes re- 


Office automation is spreading. 


ceived $200,000 in back pay when 
their contract was signed. Obviously, 
gains of this sort never would have 
been achieved if the office workers 
had chosen to act individually. 

After the agreement was effec- 
tuated, some of the employes’ rights 
were violated through a layoff with- 
out consideration of seniority. The 
union contested this action and, fail- 
ing to obtain a settlement through 
the grievance procedure, called for 
arbitration. As a result, one em- 
ploye was reinstated and received 
$609 in back pay. In two other cases 
the employes were reinstated with 
full seniority rights and vacation 
privileges, one receiving $1343 in 
back pay plus $68 in vacation pay, 


and the other member receiving 


It is reported that banks and insurance 


companies are getting huge quantities of work with fewer employes. 
Worried office workers are now displaying increased interest in unionism. 
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$1185 in back pay plus $60 in vaca- 
tion pay. 

Recently the office employes of the 
Hoffman Machinery Corporation at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, voted to be 
represented by the OEIU. As a re- 
sult of the first collective bargaining 
agreement, the employes received im- 
mediate wage increases of $3 to $19 
per week, in line with the job clas- 
sification program arrived at by the 
local union committee and local man- 
agement. The contract also provided 
a step rate schedule with automatic 
$3 increments every six months to 
the maximum of the range for each 
classification. Wage increases were 
made retroactive for several months, 
and shift differentials for the second 
and third shifts were established. 

The contract with Hoffman also in- 
cluded a maternity leave provision 
and a health and welfare program 
which provides $2000 life insurance, 
$2000 accidental death and dismem- 
berment, weekly disability benefits 
for thirteen weeks, 365 days of hos- 
pital benefits, surgical indemnity up 
to $300, doctor’s visits up to seventy 
treatments; out-patient, X-ray and 
laboratory expenses up to $50. All 
these benefits, except the life insur- 
ance, are extended to dependents as 
well as to the employes. 


LTHOUGH large groups of em- 
Ticive may make headlines when 
they decide to join a union, employes 
in small offices also benefit by joining 
a union even if they don’t get any 


headlines. Recently the office em- 
ployes of a small insurance company 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, became 
members of Local 60 of the OEIU. 
The first agreement established a job 
classification program. Wages run 
from $200 to $240 per month in the 
bottom grade and from $430 to $500 
in the top grade. The progression 
through these grades is at the rate of 
$5 a week after each three-month 
period until the maximum of the 
range is reached. The terms of the 
first agreement represent an increase 
of up to $50 per month per employe. 

In a law office in Houston, Texas, 
which employs only a few office 
workers, the first contract with OETU 
Local 129 provided an increase of 
thirty cents an hour, four weeks of 
paid vacation after one year, eight 
paid holidays, twenty-one days of 
paid sick leave annually, and, if an 
employe is required to work on Sun- 
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day, a guarantee of a minimum of 
three hours’ pay at double time; if 
required to work on a holiday, triple 
time with a guarantee of a minimum 
of three hours. 

The white collar workers of 
America have only one way to im- 
prove their economic status. Only 
through union organization can 
white collar workers attain their 
rightful place in our economic 
society. 

At the present time, if one includes 
all segments of the white collar popu- 
lation, such as engineers, draftsmen 
and government employes, who will 
favorably affect the average wage of 
office workers, manual workers will 
average a $3 weekly advantage in 
their pay envelopes. In 1929, how- 
ever, the white collar employe had a 
$7 average advantage over the manual 
worker. In effect, therefore, in the 
period from 1929 to 1956 the white 
collar group has lost approximately 
$10 per week relative to the manual 
workers. 

When we compare only office and 
clerical workers with manual workers 
—excluding the engineers, draftsmen, 
government employes, etc.—we find 
the disadvantage to office and clerical 
employes is nearer $22 per week. 
This differential is not narrowing. 
On the contrary, the gap continues 
to widen. Fringe benefits are no 
longer exclusive with white collar 
workers. Organized manual workers 
have not only attained these benefits, 
but in many instances have gained 
additional benefits not presently en- 
joyed by large numbers of white col- 
lar workers. 

The Office Employes International 
Union has been making great strides. 
The number of white collar workers 
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covered by union agreements has jp. 
creased. Many improvements jy 
wages and working conditions have 
been achieved in recent years, 


MPLOYERS are well aware of the 
E change in the feeling of white 
collar workers toward unions. The 
employers realize that the unorga. 
nized office workers will not be much 
longer in discovering that they have 
not received the same improvements 
in wages, hours and working condi. 
tions as the unionized workers. 

Several anti-union firms now dis. 
tribute pamphlets on procedures to 
be followed to keep office employes 
from organizing. These anti-union 
specialists make such suggestions to 
employers as recognition of senior- 
ity, classification of jobs, establish- 
ment of rate ranges with a definite 
method of progression through the 
rate ranges, and more consideration 
in general for their employes. 

Many unorganized office employes 
recognize that these tactics are only 
a subterfuge and are, in effect, add- 
ing a little sugar to a big pill. Em. 
ployers would rather grant small con- 
cessions in an effort to stave off un- 
ionization of their office workers than 
be required to sign a written agree- 
ment stipulating the conditions of 
employment and the rights and privi- 
leges of their office employes on a 
permanent basis. 

The Office Employes International 
Union is working to improve the pay 
and the conditions of office and cleri- 
cal employes throughout the nation. 
We are moving steadily toward our 
objective. We expect to make in- 
creasing progress as office workers 
become ever more conscious of the 
value of effective unionism. 


Have You Given Your Dollar to COPE? 


The voluntary fund-raising campaign of the Com- 


ation is now in full swing. 


Every AFL-CIO member is being asked to contribute 
$1. Have you made your COPE contribution yet? 


please do so today? And 
nds to pitch in, too? Politics 
ess because we have learned 
d by what happens on Elec- 
friends in Congress and the 
important step in the right 


direction, please give your buck to COPE today. 
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Weel the Maperworkers 


welcomed by the United Paper- 

workers of America as a positive 
step toward the realization of a long- 
sought objective—one union of work- 
ers in the paper industry. 

Months before last December’s 
\FL-CIO merger convention, leaders 
of the United Paperworkers brought 
to our union’s supreme governing 
body, its convention, a strong recom- 
mendation in favor of organic unity 
among trade union organizations of 
our industry. The convention dele- 
gates endorsed this recommendation 
by adopting a clear-cut resolution 
placing upon the executive officers and 
general executive board a mandate to 
proceed with discussions for the pur- 
pose of achieving this objective. 

Today the prospects of unity ap- 
pear bright. Discussions have al- 
ready been launched. More impor- 
tant perhaps is the concrete coopera- 
tion developing among our local 


I AFL-CIO merger has been 


unions and those of sister organiza- 
tions which bargain with the same 
employer. This has produced results. 
Negotiations concluded recently with 
the giant West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company and the nationwide 
U.S. Envelope Company demonstrated 
the benefits to be derived from labor 
unity at the paper industry bargain- 
ing table. 


What does the paper industry mean 


Our 
generation has been told it lives in 
the atomic age. Some have called it 
the electrical age. I submit that we 
are actually living in the paper age. 
_Pulp and paper has moved up to 
ifth rank among U.S. manufacturing 
industries on the basis of capital in- 
‘estment. Our industry ranks elev- 
‘ath in terms of employment, with a 
record of regular growth over the 
Past two decades. This is noteworthy 
‘view of the fact that a major part 
f the technological advances in basic 


to American labor in general ? 
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By HARRY SAYRE 


President, United Paperworkers of America 


HARRY SAYRE 


pulp and paper were introduced over 
a half century ago. Paper literally 
got the jump on other industries in 
what is today reierred to as automa- 
tion. 

Growth in pulp and paper manufac- 
turing in recent years has been truly 
spectacular. Perhaps the only fields 
of more rapid expansion would be 
petro-chemical and atomic energy. 

Paper is continually replacing more 
costly commodities. Take a look in 
the cupboard or refrigerator of the 
average household and compare pack- 
aging now with what it was a scant 
five years ago. It is not surprising 
to see the statistics on per capita 
paper consumption soaring to new 
heights each year. Many Americans 
do not realize the quantity of paper 
building products going into new con- 
struction. Practically every piece of 
insulation, roofing, wallboard and 
even composition siding going into 
home construction today finds its 
origin on a paper machine. 

Prospects for continued growth are 


also phenomenal. Expansion of world 
literacy and conservation of natural 
resources by the fuller utilization of 
the paper manufacturing process are 
only two important factors bolstering 
this prediction. Advances in paper 
chemistry are fast providing new raw 
materials for our industry. Already 
the waste of sugar production goes 
into economic manufacture of paper 
products. Similar use of other agri- 
cultural waste is certain. 

We have already seen experimental 
automobile bodies made of paper-base 
plastic laminates. More than 100 
pounds of paper are included in the 
manufacture of every car rolling off 
today’s assembly lines. 

Back during the early days of ClO 
organization among workers in the 
great mass production industries, 
groups of paper workers seized the 
opportunity to set up industrial union 
units under the CIO banner. At the 
very first ClO convention, leaders of 
these groups met for the first time 
and pledged themselves to build their 
ranks with the objective of forming 
an international industrial union of 
paper workers. 

Progress toward this objective was 
surprisingly rapid considering the 
handicaps we faced in those days. 
Many veteran members of the United 
Paperworkers of America recall fin- 
ishing their daily tour of work, then 
piling into somebody’s jalopy to 
travel to the next mill town where the 
gospel of industrial unionism was 
passed from worker to worker until 
enough strength was mustered to set 
up a local union. The energy and 
sacrifice of those pioneer volunteer 
organizers really built our union. 

Fortunately our union has main- 
tained that volunteer spirit. During 
the past three years our volunteer 
program has been formalized and 
placed under the direction of our new 
Organization Department. 

As the number of paper industry 
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local unions grew, CIO leadership saw 
the need for granting greater recog- 
nition to this membership group. In 
1940, as an experiment to combine 
two fledgling industrial groups, the 
CIO chartered the Paper, Novelty and 
Toy Workers International Union. 
Less than four years later President 
Philip Murray, aware of the potential 
involved in a separate paper industry 
organization, granted a charter to the 
Paper Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee. Murray appointed CIO Organ- 
izational Director Allan S. Haywood 
as its chairman. 


N indication of the importance 
A attached to this new group was 
the makeup of the committee members 
other than those coming from the 
paper industry. Included were CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer James Carey, 
now president of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers; Steel- 
workers’ Secretary-Treasurer David 
J. McDonald, now president of that 
organization, and Auto Workers’ 
President R. J. Thomas, now assist- 
ant to AFL-CIO President George 
Meany. 

PWOC left the amalgamation with 
the Toy and Novelty Workers with 
some 12,000 members. A dozen years 
later that membership had more than 
quadrupled. 

Under Haywood’s leadership, paper 
industry organization was broadened 
considerably. As secretary-treasurer 
of PWOC throughout its existence, I 
was in a position to work closely with 
a dedicated and tireless leader. 

Haywood gave more than leader- 
ship to PWOC, His inspiration con- 
tinues to influence the policies of this 
union which cherishes his memory as 


“the founder of UPA.” My fellow of- 


ficer, UPA Secretary-Treasurer Frank 
Grasso, who was director of PWOC 
during the period of its greatest or- 
ganizational success, shared with me 
the benefits of working closely with 
Haywood. Both of us look back upon 
those years of association as a true 
education in trade union leadership. 

By 1946 the PWOC had progressed 
to the point where the national CIO 
changed its charter to the United 
Paperworkers of America. The fol- 
lowing year the UPA held a policy 
convention in Cleveland which laid 
the groundwork for its first constitu- 
tional convention held in 1948. 

As an international union the 
United Paperworkers of America con- 
tinued to pioneer new benefits for the 
workers it represented. For the most 
part the gains we won were achieved 
through peaceful collective bargain- 
ing. Those managements which truly 
recognized the union as a permanent 
institution among its employes have 
found that real collective bargaining 
developed a spirit on the part of both 
parties that they had more in com- 
mon than in conflict. 

However, some employers, to their 
subsequent regret, maintained archaic 
hostility toward the union, and sooner 
or later were brought reluctantly to 
the realities of Twentieth Century in- 
dustrial relations via strikes. 

UPA’s constitutional structure has 
proven to be sufficiently sensitive to 
membership needs and recommenda- 
tions to maintain a high degree of 
rank-and-file participation in the 
union’s day-to-day progress. 

Through our publications and the 
UPA Education Department, mate- 
rial on union affairs is rapidly cir- 
culated throughout the membership. 
Stewardship training programs, area 


A member of the Paperworkers at her job. 
After working hours, many members 
serve the union as volunteer organizers. 


education conferences and our vol. 
unteer organizer program tend to in. 
volve an ever-increasing proportion 
of our membership in the activities 
of the United Paperworkers. 

The volunteer organizer program 
has been a formal expansion of mem. 
bership efforts which actually gave 
rise to our union’s birth. Today al. 
most 500 rank-and-file paperworkers 
are accredited volunteer organizers. 
All of these volunteer organizers have 
received educational material deal. 
ing with the responsibilities of a UPA 
organizer. In some communities we 
have expanded this organizer training 
to actual classroom sessions. 

When a UPA member applies for 
his volunteer organizer’s credential 
card he supplies the international 
union with a resumé of his experience 
and capabilities. Consequently our 
Organizational Department has at its 
fingertips information on the job a 
volunteer organizer holds in the plant 
or mill where he works. Frequently, 
in organizational situations, we have 
found it valuable to bring the volun- 
teer organizer into contact with an 
individual or groups of unorganized 
workers employed in the same job 
classifications. Other file data tell 
us which volunteer organizers have 
platform experience as_ speakers, 
which are available for leaflet writing 
and distribution and which are pre- 
pared to undertake the important in- 
fantry job of union organization— 
the house-to-house calls at the homes 
of unorganized workers. 


HE record shows that the volun- 

teer organizers’ program works 
and. more important, is improving all 
the time. Last year was possibly the 
greatest in UPA history in terms of 
NLRB elections won and member- 
ship gain. In practically every cam- 
paign, UPA volunteer organizers 
played key roles in achieving union 
victory. 

Success of UPA at the bargaining 
table and in new organization stems 
also from the devotion of its area 
directors and field staff. Without ex- 
ception, all of these officers and rep- 
resentatives began their trade union 
careers as volunteers themselves. 

Between conventions the governing 
body of the United Paperworkers of 
America is its general executive 
board which, in addition to Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Grasso and myself, in- 
cludes area directors George Pesca- 
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Frank Grasso is the Paperworkers’ 


secretary-treasurer. 


Here he’s 


addressing a convention of the union. 


tore, Charles Bridgwater, Herbert 
Schwenker, Nicholas Vrataric, Don- 
ald Thoms and Harry Scott. Organ- 
ization Director Lloyd Vaughan and 
Research and Education Director 
Henry Paley serve as consultants to 
the board during its quarterly meet- 
ings. 

In the field of political action, the 
local union officers have been as- 
sisted by international staff and of- 
fcers in broadening membership in- 
terest. Considering that a good por- 
tion of the paper industry is in forest 
and rural communities, isolated from 
urban political influence and _ tradi- 
tionally ultra-conservative, progress in 
the political field has been truly re- 
markable. 

An index of membership interest 
in legislation has been the continu- 
ally growing contributions to political 
action. The AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) can de- 
pend upon the political action com- 
mittees of UPA local unions in sup- 
porting its essential activities. 

Another field where the Paper- 
workers have expanded their interest 
and activity has been international 
affairs. Our organization has never 
experienced infiltration by corrupt 
‘lements, political or otherwise. To 
repel racketeering the ethical prac- 
tices clauses of our international con- 
‘titution have been regularly strength- 
ened at each successive convention. 
These laws of our union have been 
vigorously enforced on both the in- 
lernational and the local levels. Since 
ils inception, the UPA has had con- 
‘titutional bars to leadership infiltra- 
tion by political subversives. These 
‘aws have been strictly enforced. 

Perhaps in recognition of this tra- 
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ditional emphasis upon clean trade 
unionism, I was selected by the late 
Philip Murray to sit on the tribunals 
which heard and weighed the evidence 
against organizations later expelled 
from the CIO because of their Com- 
munist-dominated leadership. Later 
the UPA assisted in the successful 
CIO campaign to win back to the 
ranks of free labor the bulk of the 
membership of those unions. 

UPA has time and again been 
commended by various agencies of 
government, particularly those admin- 
istering the Marshall Plan, for its as- 
sistance to free trade unionists abroad 
in their fight against Communist infil- 
tration. In addition to being host to 
scores of trade union teams from 
overseas, international and _ local 
union officers of UPA have traveled 
abroad to study and assist in this 


field. We have recently concluded an 
arrangement with the government 
whereby this activity will be ex- 
panded. 

Aside from many members who 
hold political office, local unions of 
UPA have made themselves felt in 
other ways of benefit to their com- 
munities. They have contributed to 
the success of private and public wel- 
fare agencies in their home towns. 

I have touched generally upon some 
of our history and a few of our union 
activities. As a relatively young group 
in the family of labor, we are under- 
standably more concerned with what 
is current and what is future than 
what has passed. 

We of UPA welcome the AFL-CIO 
inerger. We see in it a great oppor- 
tunity and challenge. Delegates to 
the UPA convention last year gave 
resounding applause to the words of 
Walter Reuther when he stated that 
“we want labor unity based upon 
growth.” Those same delegates went 
on to endorse a merger resolution 
unanimously. The men and women 
of UPA have not been known to seek 
contentment in words alone. They 
desire deeds and performance. 

We believe that the AFL-CIO mer- 
ger furnishes us with a step up to 
achievement by providing the founda- 
tion upon which we can form one 
great union of organized paper work- 
ers and go on from there to organize 
the hundreds of thousands still unor- 
ganized. 

The affairs of our union are ori- 
ented to realizing this goal. 


Protest on South Africa 


HE International Confederation 

of Free Trade Unions, through 
General Secretary J. H. Oldenbroek, 
has sent a formal complaint to the 
International Labor Organization in 
regard to the violation of trade union 
freedom in the Union of South 
Africa. 

Two years ago the ICFTU also 
complained. At that time the ICFTU 
charged that existing South African 
legislation did not permit non-white 
African workers to join trade unions 
of their choice—in direct contraven- 
tion of ILO standards of freedom of 
association. 

The ILO made representations to 
the South African government, but 
nothing was done to repeal or amend 


the discriminatory legislation. On 
the contrary, Mr. Oldenbroek has now 
informed the ILO, South Africa has 
introduced new legislation designed to 
accentuate that country’s racial and 
anti-labor policy. 

The general secretary of the 
ICFTU, in his letter to the ILO, said 
that South Africa’s so-called indus- 
trial conciliation bill empowers the 
Minister of Labor to reserve certain 
occupations exclusively for workers of 
one or of certain races. 

Mr. Oldenbroek asked the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to re- 
mind the South African government 
of its earlier representations and to 
recommend the amendment or repeal 
of the latest anti-labor legislation. 
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Lébou NEWS BRIEF 


>Woodruff Randolph has been re- 
elected as president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. He 
got 44,123 votes to defeat Laurence 
H. Victory, who drew 33,723. Elected 
as delegates to the next AFL-CIO 
convention were Wallace C. Reilly, 
Harry S. Duffy, J. Arthur Moriarty, 
Ernest M. Hathaway, Thomas Peth 
and Lewis M. Herrmann. 


>The Minnesota State Federation of 
Labor has just published “History of 
Labor in Minnesota.” The author of 
the monumental work of more than 
600 pages is George W. Lawson, a 
trade unionist since 1901. He be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the State 
Federation of Labor in 1914. 


bFederal Labor Union 20466, Detroit, 
has won a pay increase of 10 cents 
an hour in a new one-year contract 
with the Ferry-Morse Seed Company, 
which is celebrating its centennial 
this year. An additional hike is pro- 
vided in the pact for employes who 
are not covered by incentive pay. 


Theodore E. Brown has joined the 
AFL-CIO headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington as assistant director of the 


Committee on Civil Rights. Mr. 
Brown has been research and educa- 
tion director of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters at the union’s 
headquarters in New York. He also 
edited the union’s publication. 
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>The Rose Barge Line of Marseilles, 
Ill, has agreed to recognize three 
AFL-CIO maritime unions as collec- 
tive bargaining agents for the com- 
pany’s crews. The unions are the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots, the Ma- 
rine Engineers and the National 
Maritime Union. Recognition came 
after a one-week strike. 


>Outfielder Jim Lemon of the Wash- 
ington Senators is a former member 
of Local 675 of the Paperworkers, 
Covington, Va. His father, James G. 
Lemon, is a veteran member of the 
Paperworkers, employed for years by 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company at Covington. 


>The Federation of Shorthand Re- 
porters, Local 335 of the Office Em- 
ployes International Union, is cam- 
paigning for the more widespread 
use of union reporters. The local has 
contracts with a majority of report- 
ing firms in New York City. Four 
firms were signed up recently. 


bLocal 92 of the Laborers and the 
San Antonio, Tex., chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors have 
agreed on pay hikes of 714 cents an 
hour for laborers and 7 cents an hour 
for tenders, mortar mixers and hod 
carriers. 


bLocals of the American Newspaper 
Guild are contributing to a fund to 
be used to establish a central refer- 
ence library at the union’s headquar- 
ters in Washington as a memorial 
to Heywood Broun, founder and first 


president of the ANG. 


bLocal 298, Office Employes, has ne- 
gotiated a first contract with the 
American Guaranty Life, Health and 
Accident Company. The agreement 
covers the employes in the home of- 
fice in Austin, Texas, and those in 
the branch offices in Dallas and San 
Antonio. 


>A package increase of more than 21 
cents an hour has been won by Local 
730, Paperworkers, in a two-year 
contract with the National Container 


Maurice Hutcheson, president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, is jubilant as his organ- 
ization marks the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its formation. He recently 
visited the White House, where he 
received anniversary felicitations from 
President Eisenhower. 


Corporation at Salisbury, N. C. The 
agreement provides an immediate 
general increase of 10 cents an hour. 


>The golden anniversary convention 
of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks will open in Chicago on 
August 27. The officers of the AFL 
CIO affiliate expect that this conven- 
tion will surpass all others in attend: 
ance and enthusiasm. 


>The Office Employes have negotiated 
an improved agreement with the Bal- 
timore Transit Company. In addi- 
tion to wage increases, the office 
workers will get free transportation 
and up to four weeks of paid vaca- 
tion. 


bEmployes of American Maid Foot- 
wear, Inc., at Easthampton, Mass., 
have chosen the United Shoe Work- 
ers in an NLRB election. 


bMerger will be discussed July 17 
and 18 by representatives of the New 
York State Federation of Labor and 
the State Industrial Union Council. 
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pAs a climax of years of organizing 
eflorts, victory has been won by the 
\malgamated Clothing Workers in a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion at the Elder Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Webb City, Mo. The vote was 


-- 20 
ve to oo. 


ySam Manganaro has been reelected 
to his fourth term as president of 
Federal Labor Union 23478, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. Members of the union 
are employed at the Lisk Savory Com- 
pany. The union recently negotiated 
a6 per cent wage increase. 


>Harry Cohen of the Baltimore Team- 
sters, Local 355, was elected June 6 
to his tenth consecutive term as presi- 
dent of the Maryland-District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labor. The 
fiftieth anniversary convention was 


held in Washington. 


>Approval of a three-year agreement 
with the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion has been voted by the Viscose 
Advisory Council of the Textile 
Workers Union of America. The 
approval is subject to ratification by 
locals in three states. 


bA package increase of 21 cents an 
hour has been won in Portland, Oreg.. 
by Food and Drug Clerks, Local 
1092. The package was approved by 
more than 1,000 members of the lo- 
cal at a special union meeting. A 
three-day strike preceded the settle- 
ment. 


>Local 10-586 of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers has obtained a 
17-cent hourly package in a two-year 
contract with Solvay Process, an 
Allied Chemical and Dye plant lo- 
cated at Moundsville, W. Va. 





This is the new national headquarters building of the Screen Actors Guild on Sunset Boulevard in the movie capital. The 
beautiful structure is fully air-conditioned. Star Patricia Morrison seems quite pleased with the new home of her union 


George Meany Dedicates Headquarters of Screen Actors 


Tue NEW HEADQUARTERS 


of the AFL-CIO Screen Actors 
Guild was formally dedicated by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
in ceremonies held in the beautiful 
structure located at 7750 Sunset 
Boulevard in Hollywood. Motion 
picture stars, featured players and 
bit players—all of them members of 


George Meany was snapped in lobby with Pat Somerset (center) and Kenneth Thomson, Guild executives. 
geon (ieft), Mr. Meany and William Walker, who is a member of union’s board 
: f ae 8 3 


photo shows SAG President Walter Pid 
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the Guild—were on hand. Union 
members and notables of govern- 
ment and labor were escorted 
through the building by Walter Pid- 
geon, president of the Guild, and 
other officers. Heads of Hollywood 
studios and many Officiais of the mo- 
tion picture industry were present 
and also were given escorted tours. 


The striking new home of the 
Screen Actors Guild is of contem- 
porary design, two and one-half 
stories high and with a floor area of 
16,300 square feet. The building 
is air-conditioned. The architect was 
Eduardo J. Samaniego. The hand- 
some interior decoration was ex- 
ecuted by Anthony Forsythe. 


The other 





This Is How We Merged 


(Continued from Page 19) 


principles guided us in drafting both 
the merger agreement and the pro- 
posed constitution. These may be of 
some interest—and perhaps of some 
help—to other State Federations of 
Labor and State Industrial Union 
Councils still working on mergers 
for their states. They are set down 
as they occur to me, without refer- 
ence to order of importance or even 
the thought that they would be equal- 
ly applicable in all states. These 
principles, together with some com- 
ments, follow: 

Use the patiern set by the AFL-CIO 
in working out the broad outlines of 
state merger. 

Don’t let a name stand in the way. 
It’s the kind of organization it is— 
not what it is called—that counts. 

Do not legislate anyone out of 
office. We combined the executive 
council of the Tennessee Federation 
of Labor (thirteen members) and the 
executive board of the Tennessee 
State Industrial Union Council (thir- 
teen members) into a general exec- 
utive board. In order to get an exec- 


utive body of workable size, we cre- 


ated an executive committee consist- 
ing of the four executive officers of 
the new organization (president, first 
vice-president, secretary and_ treas- 
urer) and eight vice-presidents to be 
elected separately from the general 
executive board members but who 
would also be members of the gen- 
eral executive board. 

Avoid contests over elections at the 
first joint convention, Since all but 
one major officer in both organiza- 
tions had been elected for two-year 
terms in 1955, we didn’t believe it 
would serve any useful purpose to go 
through the “form” of holding an 
election at the merger convention. 
We felt that it would be much better 
to agree in the merger committee 
(the respective executive boards in 
this case), on a division of the new 
offices between the incumbents in 
both organizations and to submit 
these agreements to the special con- 
ventions of each organization for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. 

In our view, this method of select- 
ing the first officers has the additional 
advantage of giving everyone in both 
groups a chance to get acquainted 
and provides a year for the shake- 
down cruise of the new ship. 
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Don’t let numbers or personalities 
block the way. We agreed upon who 
would occupy the four major offices, 
dividing them equally between in- 
cumbents of the AFL and CIO or- 
ganizations. We further agreed that 
the incumbent first vice-presidents 
would be vice-presidents on the new 
executive committee and that the ex- 
isting executive boards would choose 
the remaining vice-presidents to serve 
on the new executive committee. 
Four of the six were allotted to the 
AFL and two to the CIO. This gave 
a ratio on the executive committee 
of seven to five and on the general 
executive board of seventeen to fif- 
teen. The ratio of affiliated member- 
ship of the respective organizations 
was six to four, but we didn’t get out 
any slide rules to decide this question. 

Don’t try to elect people to jobs 
requiring special skills and abilities. 
None of our officers is full-time by 
virtue of office. (This would not hold 
in states with larger membership.) 
Instead, the executive committee is 
empowered to employ such personnel 
as may be necessary for carrying on 
the program and work of the Ten- 
nessee State Labor Council. 

Initially we agreed that the pres- 
ident would be director of public re- 
lations, the secretary would be legis- 
lative representative and the treas- 
urer would be director of political 
activities, all on a full-time basis. 
They serve in these capacities, how- 
ever, at the pleasure of the executive 
committee. 

It was our thinking that electing 
a legislative representative or a direc- 
tor of public relations or a director 
of political activities would be on the 
order of electing a lawyer or a doc- 
tor. While it might work in some 
cases, it could lead to disaster in 
others. In larger states, of course, 
full-time officers would be desirable, 
in addition to which staff specialists 
could be hired to perform specific 
functions. 

The foregoing listing of guiding 
principles and comments is to some 
extent a hindsight statement of what 
happened, but to a larger degree it 
represents the conscious attitude 
which helped us in working out the 
practical problems of merger at the 
state level. 

And so it came to pass that on 


April 7 merger became a reality jp 
Tennessee. We were the first state 
to reach agreement on merger and 
the second to accomplish it. 

In responding to AFL-CIO Secre. 
tary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler’s 
address to the merger convention, in 
which he complimented us upon what 
was “obviously a happy marriage,” 
the presiding officer thanked Brother 
Schnitzler for “legalizing the com. 
mon-law marriage in which we have 
been involved in Tennessee for most 
of the past decade.” 


W: KNOW that much work re. 
mains before the new Tennessee 
State Labor Council will achieve its 
full promise. But we are convinced 
that the elimination of duplication of 
effort in the legislative and political 
fields will step up the efficiency and 
effectiveness of our efforts. 

There will be increased income 
from an increase in dues from five 
to eight cents for former affiliates of 
the State Federation of Labor. (The 
CIO Council already had eight cents.) 
We have constitutional provisions, 
backed by the new AFL-CIO rules, 
requiring payment of dues by afili- 
ated locals on all dues-paying mem- 
bers. We expect this to eliminate the 
unfair practice of free riding which a 
few locals formerly engaged in. We 
expect to secure affiliation of most 
of the local unions not yet in the 
State Council. 

New and larger offices have been 
opened in Nashville. We are form- 
ulating plans for educational and 
public relations programs to rein- 
force the political and legislative pro- 
grams already an established part of 
State Council activities. It is our 
goal for 1956 to have our program in 
full swing by year’s end. 

As is always the case, there is not 
enough time. We are faced with Au- 
gust elections for Congress and the 
State Legislature (the Democratic 
primaries) and the November elec: 
tion of the President of the United 
States. We expect 1956 to be a bus) 
year. We are convinced that merger 
will make it a more productive one. 
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Historic Process 
From AFL-CIO News 


Things have not moved for the Repub- 
licans in the last three years the way they 
moved for the Democrats between Roose- 
velt’s 1932 and 1936 election victories. 
Since Eisenhower barely pulled the Re- 
publicans into control of Congress in 1952, 
the GOP has lost a remarkable succession 
of Congressional, state and local elections. 
It began losing governorships and Congress- 
men in 1953, after only a year of Eisen- 
hower. It lost Congress in 1954. It lost 
more Congressmen, more governorships, 
more municipal officers all through 1955. 

In the first flush of the Roosevelt era, 
the Democrats didn’t start losing immedi- 
ately after they had won. They kept on 
winning. They actually elected a Congress 
in 1934, the first Roosevelt mid-term elec- 
tion, that was more strongly Democratic 
than the one chosen in 1932. This reversed 
the historic process under which in this 
country, as in other democracies, the party 
in power tends to lose ground once it is 
chosen for office and responsibility. 

The Eisenhower Republican Party has 
not been able to reverse the historic 
process. On the contrary, it has lost more 
heavily and more broadly than is familiar 
in our politics. Does this point to an 
Eisenhower landslide in November? Only 
if it is assumed that the President is per- 
snally so much more popular than his 
party that the connection between them is 
almost imperceptible. Only if it is as- 
sumed, further, that once the nominees are 
selected the Democrats will not make a hard 
ampaign aimed at Eisenhower himself. 


Ignorant Discrimination 


From The United Rubber Worker 


Employers claim that older workers are 
uot as fast as the younger ones; that the 
more youthful group illustrates a higher 
degree of skill and judgment; that the 
“oldsters” are more likely to be incapaci- 
ated by illness; that they are more prone 
‘0 accidents; and that they adversely affect 
the pension and insurance setups. 

These are flimsy excuses and completely 
fictional. Nevertheless, they seem to be the 
Mtincipal reasons why men past 45 and 
women past 35 have tremendous difficulty 
im locating new jobs. This fact may be 
confirmed by checking the “help wanted” 
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ads. About 60 per cent of situations ad- 
vertised turn thumbs down on the upper 
age brackets, 

Something must be done to correct this 
very bad situation for the simple reason 
that the older age group is rapidly in- 
creasing. We Americans seem to be oblivi- 
ous to this preposterous type of discrimina- 
tion which is being shown citizens who are 
in the prime of life. We should insist upon 
our government leaders taking immediate 
steps to eliminate this disastrous attitude 
on the part of employers. 


Block the Foe 


From Trainman News 


The importance of state legislative elec- 
tions this year and the need for the elec- 
tion of candidates who will give labor a 
square deal assume added significance in 
view of the campaigns which are being 
mapped by the foes of working men. 

The “right to work” forces deserve to 
encounter a roadblock of opposition at 
every turn, 


Education and the Cement Workers 
(Continued from Page 23) 


unions were similar to ours. Not 
only did the physical layout of our 
organization have a bearing on our 
program, but the content of the pro- 
gram was of utmost importance. The 
program developed by the paper un- 
ions fitted our idea of what an edu- 
cational program should be. 

The program involves two stages. 
In the first stage a group of leaders 
from various local unions is put 
through an intensive four-day session. 
In the second stage these men return 
to their locals to conduct the same 
course of study for eight weekly two- 
hour sessions. In this way we pyra- 
mid the scope of the program at a 
minimum of cost and time. 

The first stage is called the instruc- 
tor training course. It is divided into 
two two-day sessions, held four weeks 
apart. These sessions are conducted 
by the staff of the General Office. At 
these sessions the men must not only 
learn the material but also the tech- 
nique in getting it cross. The four- 
week interim period gives the men 
time to absorb the material as well 
as setting up their local classes. Since 
the discussion technique is primarily 
used, we set a maximum of twelve 
members to any class. 

The content of the program con- 


cerns only union business, i.e., stew- 
ards’ job, contract administration, 
rights and duties of members, griev- 
anve handling, etc. The discussion 
on these topics is initiated by ques- 
tionnaires and role-playing. Role- 
playing we have found is a most ef- 
fective way to stimulate discussion, 
especially when the cases are kept 
uncomplicated and are staged im- 
promptu. 

The General Office supplies the 
local instructor with all necessary 
class material. He also has an in- 
structor’s binder which contains the 
material as well as instructions on its 
use. 

Classes are initiated wherever there 
is a demand and where the area vice- 
president makes the initial arrange- 
ments. The instructor classes are held 
on a district basis and in a city cen- 
trally located to the locals involved. 
Local classes are followed up through 
correspondence and also one visit by 
a staff man. 

Reception to our whole education 
program has been good. Our last 
convention ratified the program as it 
now stands and encouraged all local 
unions to participate more fully. We 
believe we are headed in the right 
direction, but only time will tell. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Joseph A. Beirne, president, Com- 
munications Workers of America— 
The new electron- 
ic revolution can- 
not be dismissed 
as ordinary 
technological im- 
provement. This 
revolution has 
been marked by 
new and far- 
reaching techno- 
logical concepts. Out of these con- 
cepts there has already emerged a 
radically new mode of production. 
There are those who point to the 
service industries as the answer to 
automation, declaring :that America 
will need more and more services 
and that more and more workers will 
be required for white collar and 
service jobs. As a union in a service 
industry, we know that this is not the 
case. We already are faced with 
technological displacement. 

There is no doubt that automation 
can usher in a new and great era if 
we begin to act now. Labor must 
help to find solutions at the bargain- 
ing table in such things as the guar- 
anteed annual wage, negotiated pro- 
grams for retraining for displaced 
workers, a shorter workweek, longer 
vacations, better pensions and, above 
all, higher real wages keeping pace 
with productivity so that purchasing 
power might be generated to buy the 
products of the automated plants. 


George M. Rhodes, Congressman 
from Pennsylvania—Employes of the 
federal govern- 
ment enjoy the 
unique distinc- 
tion of having 
166,000,000 em- 
ployers. It is 
their job to pro- 
vide assorted 
scientific, techni- 
cal, clerical and 
administrative services to all our 
citizens. As our government has 
grown, both in complexity and the 
scope of its activities, it has become 
clear that those Americans who serve 
their fellow citizens need and have a 
right to expect basic guarantees af- 
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fecting their employment conditions. 

In private industry tens of millions 
of employes have long since been 
granted certain well-defined rights in 
the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. Unfortunately, our government 
has not chosen to provide similar 
rules for dealings with its own em- 
ployes. 

The government’s adherence to out- 
moded employe-management prac- 
tices is contrary to sound and en- 
lightened public personnel adminis- 
tration. It destroys the morale of 
efficient and hard-working govern- 
ment employes through the pyramid- 
ing of resentment, misunderstand- 
ings and irritation because of the 
failure to provide necessary griev- 
ance machinery and other sound 
principles of employe-management 
relations which have been in effect in 
private industry for many years. 


Seymour Brandwein, economist, 
AFL-CIO Department of Research— 
Back in 1919, 
about 65 per cent 
of workers were 
in goods-produc- 
ing industries— 
manufactur- 
ing, farming, con- 
struction and 
mining. Only 35 
per cent were in 
the service industries—trade, govern- 
ment, transportation, public utilities, 
finance and miscellaneous others. 
Today the goods industries have 
slipped off to 48 per cent of workers, 
while the service ones account for 
52 per cent. 

What has been happening over the 
years is that the country has in- 
creasingly been able, through the use 
of new machinery and improved 
methods, to turn out far more goods 
with relatively limited increases in the 
number of workers. This has gone 
hand in hand with a great expansion 
in the demand for services. Improved 
buying power has stepped up the 
need for sales and distribution serv- 
ices. Expanded leisure time has meant 
more demand for recreational, amuse- 
ment and a host of other services. 
Advances in living standards have 


created more pressure for educational, 
community and still other services, 

The miscellaneous service indys 
tries—providing all types of personal 
services and auto and other repair 
services—have had the biggest em. 
ployment boom. Since World War | 
their employment totals have risen 
more than twice as rapidly as those 
of all industry generally. Govern. 
ment employment has expanded al. 
most as rapidly, mostly in the state 
and local governments, with the 
growth of education, police and fire 
protection, and other community 
services. 


John L. Reilly, industrial secretary, 
National Postal Transport Associa 
tion—I have 
come to feel that 
adult education 
is the answer to 
various problems 
of nation and 
state, and certain- 
ly it is the an 
swer to boredom 
in old age. Where 
there is an aliveness of interest and 
purposes, growing old will mean 
growing wiser in mind and charac- 
ter. It will also mean growing more 
informed in matters relating to per- 
sonal and common welfare. 

As I see it, the true way to think 
of adulthood is as a stage of life that 
has a significance no other stage can 
possess. Adulthood is a time of life 
for increasing our knowledge, for 
putting into effect a wisdom about 
life that childhood and youth are un- 
able to comprehend. 

This is the dignity of the adult. 
This is his dignity provided he is a 
mature adult, not one who, arrested 
in his development, is marking time 
in prolonged adolescence. What 
adulthood needs is not hobbies but 
a firm reliance on the philosophy 
that education must be continued 
throughout life. 

I do not advocate that retired men 
and women should adopt laborious 
schedules of study. Far from it. 
Retirement should be a time of easy 
living. But a reasonable portion of 
spare time devoted to study will pay 
big dividends. 

Not only can adults learn, but it 
is a threat to our whole system to 
have them stop learning. An adult 
who refuses to continue to learn is @ 
liability to a democratic community. 
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